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bite National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 

was formed inthe year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Gonference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre— 
gational in tradition,and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to. our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 


aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


OR our ministers the next most important meeting is 
the Ministers’ Institute to be held in Plymouth, 
Mass., during the week beginning October 20. A 
full programme will soon be announced, It will be 
of a high ‘order, and ought to engage the attention 

of our best scholars and preachers. The Institute was 
founded by the Council of the National Conference, to al- 
ternate with the biennial meetings of the Conference and to 
furnish to all ministers an opportunity not to be had in more 
popular assemblies for close thinking and hard work. Now 
all ministers desire, if they do not claim, loyalty on the part 
of their congregations to the churches which they represent. 
They consider it a grievance if men and women in their 
parishes aré’ indifferent to the work of the church and neg- 
ligent in the support of its institutions. Common sense and 
a decent regard for the ethics of personal condact seem to 
require of our ministers a loyalty to our associated work ex- 
actly corresponding to that which they claim from others in 
their local work. ‘If we have ministers so scholarly and so 
strong that they can gain nothing from the work of the In- 


‘stitute, have we any who are exempt from the obligation to 


serve their brethren, and to contribute by their presence, 
their sympathy, and their co-operation to the edification of 
the brotherhood? The earlier meetings of the institute were 


made memorable and useful beyond measure by the faithful 


attendance and earnest work of such men as Bellows, 
Hedge, Clarke, and others now of blessed memory. 


Sd 


- PrEsIDENT RoosEvELT and Governor Crane, with three 
companions, have come alive out of a great peril. We will 
not say that their escape was miraculous or providential, be- 
cause we will not say that Craig, their devoted attendant, 
was killed by miracle or special act of divine Providence. 
But all the world rejoices in the narrow escape of these men. 


One year ago all the world was mourning the calamity that 


came upon the nation in the shooting of President McKinley 
by a demented anarchist, This accident has come through 
no intention; and, whatever else may be said, it is evidently 
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the result of carelessness om the part of some one which 
might easily have been guarded against, and ought hence- 
forth to be impossible. In one of his recent speeches our 
President drew for his audience the picture of a good man, 
a model citizen, and an ideal public officer. Under the 
picture he wrote the name of Governor Crane. We wish our 
warm-hearted President would take example by the dignified 
conduct of the chief magistrate of Massachusetts, who has 
resolutely withheld himself from all the noise, the bustle, and 
the display of meetings, receptions, and cattle shows. But 
he has gained in dignity, in influence, and in the love of the 
people because he has said, and with firm will has shown, 
that the best service he could render the Commonwealth was 
to devote himself unreservedly to the duties of his office. If 
henceforth our President would withhold himself from the 
presence and the applause of the people, giving all his 
strength to the arduous duties of his high office, we believe 
that he would serve the public better and win a higher place 
in the affections of the people. The risk he runs is too 
great to be heedlessly invited. We cannot afford to have 
the life of our chief magistrate thrown away in any needless 
enterprise, however generous. In his ardent love for the 
people and his interest in our common humanity the Presi- 
dent is tempted to exertions which must soon weaken even 
his iron constitution and may easily bring upon him disaster 
without remedy. As he has been obliged to withdraw from 
the hand-shaking of the multitude, it will be wise also, we 
think, for him to withdraw from the presence of the people 
and the sound of their voices. 


wt 


WILL some one who has accurate information briefly tell 
us what is the ‘“‘sweat-box” and ‘‘the thirty-third degree” 
of which we hear so much in connection with the arrest and 
preliminary examination of criminals? The laws hold every 
one to be innocent until he is proved guilty. It is common 
law in England and America that no man shall be com- 
pelled to testify against himself. It is illegal to extort a 
confession, whether by physical or mental suffering. Now 
who are the men who are taking the law into their own 
hands in the examination of persons accused of crime? 
What are the methods by which a man or a woman, pre- 
sumably innocent of crime, is brought before the officers of 
the law and, without counsel or the protection of a court, 
made to suffer until he proves his innocence or incriminates 
himself? In penal institutions ‘‘the sweat-box” has been 
used as the means of physical torture. Is the phrase now 
merely a figure of speech, and, if so, is the process justified by 
lawyers and sanctioned by the courts, or is it a growing evil 
winked at by the authorities, and fit only to be abolished in 
every decent and law-abiding community? If illegally ap- 
plied, how does it differ in spirit from the practice of lynch- 
ing? If the phrases we have quoted indicate a process that 
is lawful and expedient, why are they surrounded by such an 
air of mystery? 

JF 


WE never use this column for book notices, and we care- 
fully exclude from it everything which can be used for ad- 
vertising purposes. But we are happy to draw attention to 
the benevolent enterprise of Mr. Edwin Ginn, who has pro- 
vided the means to circulate a popular edition of the great 
work on “The Future of War” by Jean de Bloch. The in- 
formation contained in this book has been gathered with 
vast labor and expense by a wealthy banker, who writes not 
from the point of view of a sentimental lover of peace, but 
from that of a successful business man, who is able to see 
and to point out the many industrial and social evils caused 
by war, and who also has in a new way estimated the effect 
of the terrific enginery of destruction now at the disposal of 
all civilized nations. The great work from which this vol- 
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ume is condensed has become a standard book of reference, 
and has been attentively studied by all the rulers and mili- 
tary authorities of the civilized world. The author was 
confident that, if his statements should be accepted with a 
proper estimate of their value, war in Europe would be 
hitherto impossible. If, however, any nation should be 
rash enough to engage in war, he holds that one experience 
will’ be final and conclusive. Mr. Edwin D. Mead has 
written an introduction containing some interesting facts 
concerning the personality and experience of M. Bloch. 
Mr. Stead furnishes notes of his conversation with the 
author. Fifty cents -will buy the volume, and Mr. Ginn may 
be addressed at 29 Beacon Street, Boston. 


ed 


Tue course of progress is never in a straight line; never 
the shortest distance between the evil or imperfect phase 
of life, that is left behind, to the bright ideal of perfection 
which lies in sight, not far ahead. Progress goes by zigzags 
or curves, or, even worse, by advances and recessions which 
keep the face of the public set in the wrong direction a large 
part of the time. Sometimes the recession is simply a fall- 
ing back while the face is still set toward the ideal good be- 
yond; but often, when, for instance, progress is made bv 
three steps forward and one backward, the one backward 
step may be taken by a sharp right-about-face, with the back 
turned toward the direction in which progress is finally to be 
made. The higher criticism is making its way, but we shall 
have reversions to blind credulity. The religious life is 
more and more regarded as a natural growth, to be forwarded 
by training and culture, but any day we may see the wildest 
excitements of a religious revival. We have had the spirit 
of war; we may expect now a reversion to the love of 
peace. We have had the delirium of money-getting: there 
will be a reversion to the pleasures of the gentle life. The 
greed of power and the lust of victory will give place to self- 
control and the law of justice. 
things. 


Indifference. 


The process of idol-breaking which went on so merrily in 
the latter part of the last century is now happily past. Even 
those who were engaged in the destruction of established in- 
stitutions, and who justified themselves by saying, “ You 
must destroy before you can build,” have come to see that 
they were too much in love with their work. Like the 
iconoclasts of England, they went about defacing shrines, 
knocking off the noses and ears of memorial effigies, and in 
many ways working harm to be repented of in all time to 
come. Little open and active destructive work is now going 
on. ‘The critics are laying the foundation of the new theol- 


ogy, the new ethics, and new forms of religion, and find © 


space enough for their work without using the tools of de- 
struction. A new and better social order is coming, not 
through the thought and act of the nihilist, the anarchist, or 
the destructive socialist, but through the sympathetic co- 
operation of those who are growing into a new and better 
social organism. 

And yet there is a danger which it is worth our while to 
note and to avoid. It comes not through active antagonism 
to existing institutions of any kind so much as from the no- 
tion that it doesn’t matter much anyway. There are evils 
connected with all existing institutions as there always have 
been, and as there must be for many generations to come. 
Seeing the evils which once excited the wrath of iconoclasts, 
the new generation turns its face the other way and professes 
the creed of indifference. The divisions of Christendom 
have wrought much evil in the world. Denominationalism 
has been a mischief-maker. Creeds, churches, missionary 
societies, and denominational papers, which have made over- 


And so we get on to better 


one 


_ may be, in the lifetime of the human race. 
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much of divisions and artificial distinctions, have a long ac- 
count of folly and misdoing set down against them by the 
recording angel. Because it is too much trouble to separate 
the good from the evil, and to strengthen all that is good in 
our institutions to such an extent that they can slough that 
which is useless, or worse, it is now the fashion to feel or to 
affect indifference to them all. But indifference in some re- 
spects is a more deadly sin than bigotry or open hostility. 
It leaves institutions to die of neglect for lack of zealous 
support or a determined floral attack which would awaken 
loyalty. 

It is not possible to replace a forest a thousand years old 
which has been allowed to perish through carelessness and 
neglect. A million years were spent to cover some of the 
granite hills of New Hampshire with soil on which at last a 
forest could grow. Now, because of man’s indifference, these 
mighty cliffs are again bare. The trees are gone, and even 
the earth has been washed away, not to be renewed again, it 
The institutions 
of religion have been growing since time began. It is pos- 
sible to treat them as we have treated the mountains with 
their noble forests. It is folly to say that religion will en- 
dure when all its forms of expression have been swept away. 
In New England the trailing arbutus is hunted for its 
fragrance and beauty until at last it is disappearing even 
from the most secluded forest glades. Once gone, it will 
never come back again. We destroyed the buffalo, and did 
not know that in exterminating the vast herds that fed upon 
the plains we were destroying the very plains that fed them. 
The plains were nourished and protected by the animals that 
lived upon them. In the eastern counties of Massachusetts, 
because fools have destroyed the birds, and foolish town and 
city authorities have been indifferent to the destruction, the 
woods, the fields, the gardens, and the parks are now ravaged 
by devouring insects. Nature, if protected, will keep the 
balance in such a way that everything will be produced 
for the use and for the delight of mankind. A process 
similar to that which we begin to see and to deplore in the 
affairs of the outer life is going on with more pernicious 
effects in the world of religion and social order. Every- 
thing must now be made to pay. What does not pay is not 
worth attending to. To whatever demands self-sacrifice, 
labor, loyalty, and treasure, it becomes the fashion to turn 
the back, giving attention to the things which are successful. 
By and by, when things which might have been avoided in- 
fest the home, the school, and bring new evils into the com- 
mon life of man, it will be seen that a little forethought and 
some effort to select and to save that which was true and 
good would have been the easier way to get and to keep the 
blessings of civilization and a noble religious, ethical, and 
social progress. 


Ethical Integrity. 


A strict unity between profession and practice is not often 
found. The reason for this is not that men are dishonest or 
that they wish to believe in one way and to live in another. 
It is more often the case that they do not recognize the dis- 
crepancy between the two phases of their existence. There 
is often no intentional want of harmony in their lives, and it 
would be difficult or impossible to convince them that there 
is a gulf between their belief and their practice. They have 


_ accepted what has been taught them without thought as to 


its consequences or its want of consistency. The difficulty 
is to be found in the fact that the community in which they 
live accepts a creed with one origin and a moral code with 
another, and the two have never been harmonized. They 
believe the gospel of love, and practise the iron law of com- 
petition. Or they believe in the ancient Jehovah, and live as 
modern Christian saints. 

These inconsistencies are frequent and normal. They 
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grow out of the complexities of modern civilization, and not 
from mental dishonesty on the part of the individual]. It is 
true that there may be individual dishonesty, deliberate faith- 
lessness, and intent to profess one way and to live another; 
but a much larger number of instances of discrepancy be- 
tween creed and conduct come of two unreconciled tradi- 
tions finding place in the same life. When creed and 
conduct have had an entirely different and antagonistic 
origin, it is not easy to reconcile them, especially when they 
are found in the same person. Such an antagonism very 
often exists between what is professed on Sunday and what 
rules in business during the week. Love of God and love of 
man is the creed of worship, while the law of conflict of the 
brute world is applied in buying and selling. 

Tolstoi has again and again pointed out this failure of 
creed and conduct to keep pace with each other; but we 
think that what he writes is not true or else that it applies to 
Russia, and not to America. It may be this inconsistency is’ 
more distinctly seen in Russia than elsewhere, and yet it is 
found far too often in the United States at the present time. 
Our guilt is not so much individual as it is national. We 
sin in ignorance, and with no personal intention. Perhaps 
it may be justly said that our fault is the result of business 
not being Christianized. Certain it is that much of our 
business is not conducted on altruistic principles. We do 
not treat those of whom we buy and sell as brethren. The 
kingdom of God has not yet been established in Wall Street, - 
and yet the men who do business there belong to the best 
churches of New York. 

It would not be just to charge the churches of New York 
with failing to teach Christianity. If they are guilty, most of 
the churches throughout the country cannot claim that they 
are faultless. It is not alone the man on Wall Street who is 
inconsistent. He has the best of company everywhere. 

The inconsistency is to be found in the fact that we get 
our religion and our business morals from two widely differ- 
ent sources. Two traditions have come to us, each of which 
we sincerely accept, and both of which are faithfully taught 
us in youth. They have not been reconciled in our civiliza- 
tion, and we do not individually attempt to bring them into 
harmony with each other. The majority of men do not dis- 
cover that they are opposed to each other, and assume that 
both kinds of fruit grow from the same tree. In religion 
these persons are Christians, but in ethics they are pagans. 
They believe in the Golden Rule as a sentiment, but in daily 
conduct they know only the law of self-preservation. They 
are humble followers of Christ, it may be; but, nevertheless, 
they insist on an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. A 
part of them has been Christianized, but not the whole. 
Sentimentally, they are most charitable and forgiving; and 
yet their hands are red with the blood of their fellow-men. 
These men are not murderers, and intentionally they may be 
wholly guiltless. The fault is not in the men, but in our 
civilization. We need to Christianize our business as well 
as our churches. 


The Rise of Man. 


Three or four years ago Mr. Drummond discovered 
Darwinism, some fifty years after Darwin. It is rather late 
in the day for new converts, especially for discoverers; but 
it will do us no harm when our teachers find out that the 
theory of a fall is hardly a tenable hypothesis. The idea 
of human evolution, of progress from lower to higher 
degrees of purposing, is not only a simpler explanation of 
history and life, but it is not involved in the implication that 
God failed to create what he intended to create; that is,-a 
being “in his own image.” But the older theory really had 
nothing in the way of ascertained facts on which it could be 
based. The science contained in the books of Moses is a 
conception of the universe that no longer finds any place or 
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standing in an educational institution. Why should not 
theories based on discarded science be allowed to fade out 
from the churches and from theological estimates? The 
idea of a fall makes of the creative purpose a forlorn fail- 
ure: it leaves Deity vexed over his work, and desirous of 
obliterating it. This determination of the Maker is again 
left to fall through, for those few who are permitted to out- 
ride the flood begin over again a career of rebellion. The 
most pathetic story ever told is that of a God bringing a 
flood to destroy his children; and, when through his pity he 
has spared one family, the flood is barely ended before the 
survivors are engaged’in an exhibition of drunkenness and 
rioting, and once more the curses begin to deal death in 
the world. 

The evolution of man from the anthropoidal state, as 
science would state it, or the risé of man through stages 
of civilization to Anglo-Saxon enlightenment, and through 
lower stages of religious thought to Christianity, and to the 
higher Christianity of the present day, meets with none of 
these difficulties. It does not involve us in the conception 
of a creative failure of a rebellious man or of an angry 
God. For this reason, if for no other, we can rejoice to 
read the words of Bishop Andrews in his address at the 
recent Baltimore Conference. He argued that a reconcilia- 
tion between the doctrine of evolution and orthodox religion 
is inevitable, that it is being worked out in the minds of 
the ablest thinkers inside the orthodox churches. He con- 
ceived it quite possible that the Creator should have adopted 
a system of eternal unfoldment,— in other words, of continu- 
ous law,— interjecting here and there possibly a mighty mira- 
cle. We can easily grant the bishop a miracle now and then 
if he can give up the old idea of a creation without law,—a 
creation from nothing. Perhaps most striking is the bish- 
op’s confession of a change of views. “We do not think 
now,” he said, “as we did half a century ago. We even see 
God and Christ and the Holy Ghost in a different light. 
I must confess that I see God differently from what I did in 
my younger years. Then I thought of him as a personal 
being, in some distant part of the universe. Now I think of 
him as a power within us, and I am impressed beyond meas- 
ure with the all-pervading beauty and glory of love, as a 
means of transforming humanity. We see that it is love that 
is accomplishing God’s work in man.” He added that the 
discoveries of geology have done away witha very large frac- 
tion of that which constituted theological belief. Bones 
and skeletons found in rocks are no longer attributed to the 
creative process, but to evolution. ‘‘ We see that there are 
new ways of looking at religious evolutions and of regarding 
truth.” 

All this is encouraging, and leads us to look to a 
very speedy combination of moral forces for better ends 
than believing theories and creeds largely based on exploded 
science. It is not solong since the suspicion of believing 
in evolution would cause the discharge of a man from any 
educational institution in the Southern States, while not a 
few Northern colleges still decline to carry out this hypothe- 
sis to its just conclusion, The change that'is coming over 
education is, however, very rapid. ‘He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” We suppose the condition of affairs 
is not unlike that of the time of Jesus. The educated of 
his day constituted a class, prejudiced against simple and 
self-evident truth. Bigotries controlled even noble minds. 
The Gospels are not wholly free from them. But so clearly 
did Jesus comprehend the kernel truth of God’s fatherhood 
and man’s sonship that his overleaped the thought of his 
time. Christianity originated as an evolution,— an evolution 
from the religion of the Jews. In its own nature it was also 
an evolution. The key to Jesus’ doctrine was not adherence 
to the past, but pressing forward into the future,— a new life 
begotten every day of the divine life. If any book ever 
showed evolution, it is that one which begins with Jehovah, 
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and, before we reach the end of it, gives us “ Our Father.” 
In the Old Testament, man is the creature of God: in the 
New, he is the son of God. In the former he is to obey: in 
the latter he is to love. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


At the Beginning of a New Church Year. 


OL 


I want to preach a short sermon to myself and to my 
fellow-workers in the Unitarian cause as we face together 
the possibilities and perplexities and privileges of new en- 
deavor. We are associated in trying to do our part in bring- 
ing in the kingdom of God. We are solicitous to establish 
the sway of a pure and simple Christianity in our own hearts 
and lives and in those of our fellow-countrymen. We are 
engaged in the novel experiment of upbuilding a democratic 
religion, and embodying it in institutions which shall be 
fitted to the theory and practice of a democratic common- 
wealth and which shall be increasingly and permanently use- 
ful. These tasks require patience, I have never discovered 
any short cut to success in the enterprises we are engaged 
in. The kingdom of God is not abrupt or revolutionary in 
method. God does not seem to be in any hurry. The seed 
of the spiritual harvest ‘comes very slowly to fruitage. The 
fever for quick return can end only in collapse. ‘“ Easy 
come, easy go,” is a verifiable proverb. I do not justify 
laziness or hesitation or timidity, but I plead for thorough- 
ness. Not in haste but in steady application will be found 
the secret of success. Let us not be discouraged when a 
day brings very little to pass. Let us not be disheartened 
that we have to be all the time making new starts. When 
we work with God, we have got to be ready to keep step with 
him. : 

Then let us be prepared to have a good many of our plans 
and hopes come to nothing. We must allow for accidents. 
There is a lot of necessary waste and apparent failure in 
the operations of the kingdom of God. The sower who 
sows the seed of the spirit must cast his seed freely, and 
must not bewail if this handful falls on hard-trodden ground 
and that it is caught with the thorns. The habit of our busi- 
ness life revolts at such misadventures. 
ing up Satisfactory columns of figures, on beating competition, 
on scoring results. That desire, artificial though it is, is 


healthy enough when applied to our industrial affairs; but, if » 
we try to apply it to spiritual concerns, we shall have some . 


unhappy hours. We need to be ready to work, and keep on 
working even where the immediate returns are invisible. 
We must possess our souls in a prophetic steadfastness. 

Again, if we are to achieve progress without exhaustion, 
we must learn to conform to the natural laws that make life 
orderly and fruitful. We must adapt ourselves to the whole- 
some methods of nature. The other day on the hill-top I 
listened in the calm air of the morning to the sounds of labor 
in the woods and fields and on the water below. “The stroke 
of the axe and the oar had mechanical intervals; the ring of 
the hammers on the drill was like the ticking of a clock; the 
swing of the scythe was regular. Mental and spiritual effort 
may well follow these habits of physical labor. In the regu- 
lar pulse of pause and stroke, of work and rest, we shall 
find a secret of achievement. Let us learn how to get into 
the swing, and to adapt ourselves to the rhythm of labor. It 
will help us as singing out at the halyards helps the sailors 
to pull together. It will keep us from discord and confusion 
and from slovenly and unfinished tasks. It will enlarge our 
freedom and power and endurance. 

Finally, let us beware how we insulate ourselves in sterile 
individuality, Let us make much of the joys of fellowship 
and co-operation. Let us work together,— together with ‘our 
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friends and comrades, together with God. All our labors 
will be lightened as we thus share them. Many of our per- 
plexities will be solved as we seek the counsel of wisdom and 
experience. Our vision will be enlarged and our courage 
sustained as we keep in contact with the sources of inspira- 
tion. In the consciousness of changelessness, in the midst 
of haste and worry, in the sense of a firm necessity laid upon 
us, in co-operation with the vital forces of progress, we shall 
find inexhaustible strength and patience. That conscious- 
ness makes the result of intelligent and self-forgetting effort 
not indeed quick, but certain, and gives pledge of perpe- 
tuity. The man who thus receives the tide of vitality which 
flows without pause or limit from the creative source can never 
grow weary in well-doing. He is fed by unseen powers. 


_ Health, sanity, fertility, and joy are his to possess and to 


communicate. SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. 


As the strike in the anthracite coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania progresses, and the scarcity of coal touches more and 
more closely the requirements of industry and of domestic 
economy, the realization is growing that the struggle is an 
issue of national importance. Leaders of finance and in- 


dustry in New York City, who control the coal mining and 


carrying trade indirectly, were quoted at the beginning of 
the week as expressing a conviction in the early termination 
of the contest between the masters and their workmen in 
the coal fields. There is a definite movement in Pennsyl- 
vania to induce the governor of that State to call a special 
session of the legislature and to present for its considera- 
tion a compulsory law of arbitration as a means of ending 
the strike. While no definite step in that direction had 
béen taken by Governor Stone at the beginning of the week, 
there was a strong expectation that the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature would meet at an early date in special session to pass 
legislation which will enable the State authorities to compel 
the mine-owners to arbitrate their differences with their 
striking employees. 
& 

_ AN interesting question of international comity has been 
raised by the action of the commander of the German gun- 
boat Panther who at the end of last week fired upon and 
sank the Haytian insurgent gunboat Créte-4-Pierrot, which 
vessel, it was charged by the German government, had com- 
mitted an act of piracy by searching German merchant ves- 
sels for contraband of war. Before Germany took the action 
which she did, Commander McCrea of the United States 
steamship Machias, had taken vigorous measures to protect 
international commerce from molestation by the insurgent 
admiral, Killick, The view was taken at Washington that 
Germany had _ not violated the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine 
by her act of hostility to the insurgent warship. Further- 
more, Germany had taken special pains to obtain the assent 
of the United States government to the presence of her 
gunboat in waters that might be covered by the provisions 
of the Monroe Doctrine. The sinking of the Créte-a-Pierrot, 
it is believed, may result ultimately in some international 
measure to safeguard foreign commerce in times of political 
disturbance in South American countries. 


a 


Presipent RoosrvELtT did not permit the coaching ac- 
cident which occurred near Pittsfield, Mass., on Wednesday 
of last week, when William Craig, a secret service agent, and 
David J. Pratt, the driver of the carriage in which the Presi- 
dent was driving, were killed almost instantly by a collision 
with a trolley car, to interfere with his plans for the immedi- 
ate future. .The President himself suffered a few scratches 
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in the face, which did not prevent him from starting on last 
Thursday on his trip through the South. Throughout his 
journey in the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee the chief magistrate of the nation was re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm that did not differ in any degree 
from the eagerness of his reception in the New England 
States. On Monday Mr. Roosevelt was a guest of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and addressed the National Convention of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, which was in ses- 
sion in that city. The President was elected an honorary 
member of the brotherhood, and in an address before the 
convention took occasion to express his approval of laber 
organizations, when rightly and intelligently directed. 


we 


ANOTHER great disaster has overtaken the people of 
Martinique, the island which was partly depopulated by the. 
activity of the volcano of Mount Pelée last May. The 
latest eruption of Mont Pelde is said to be far more power- 
ful than the first. On Saturday, August 30, the column of 
smoke, lava, and hot ashes which burst out of the crater of the 
volcano completely destroyed the village of Morne Rouge 
and a great part of Ajoupa Bouillon ; and official reports say 
that more than one thousand persons were killed and 
fifteen hundred injured in those places. French warships 
are hurriedly taking away all the survivors from the northern 
part of the island. On the neighboring island of St. 
Vincent the crater of La Soufritre was in activity at the 
same time. On the night of Wednesday of last week there 
was an outburst from the volcano which enveloped the whole 
island in cloud and smoke. There was no loss of life, 
however. 

a 


Tue German kaiser is apparently making a strong at- 
tempt to pacify the Poles of Prussia. On Wednesday of 
last week, at a banquet which took place on the occasion of 
the dedication of a statue of Frederick III. in Posen, the 
kaiser took occasion to inform his Polish subjects that he 
was so confident of their loyalty to Prussia that he had 
decided to dismantle the great fortification of the city. 
Later the kaiser announced that Prussia had no intention 
of antagonizing the Poles or of suppressing their national 
traditions or sentiments. He further assured his hearers 
that the government was fully determined to respect the 
religious liberties of the Prussian Poles, The speech could 
easily have been construed into a definite abandonment of 
Prussia’s time-honored policy in Posen, had not the kaiser 
said, in the closing sentences of his address, that he ex- 
pected all the people of Prussia to be true and loyal Prus- 
sians, whatever their racial origin or sentimental predilections 
might be. 

we 


REAR-ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, M.P., who 
is regarded as one of the commercial authorities of England, 
took occasion in a public letter last week to urge a more 
energetic and more enterprising policy upon British mer- 
chants and manufactures. Lord Berseford contended that 
British commerce is not on the decline, but recognized the 
fact that foreign competition was so fierce that other nations 
were obtaining new markets in places where the British 
trader is comparatively unknown. If Great Britain is to 
retain her share of the world’s commerce in the future, new 
methods and means must be employed, in the opinion of 
the veteran British commander and diplomat. Lord Beres- 
ford advised British merchants to realize clearly that never 
before in the history of British trade have British merchants 
been met with more adroit and more determined opposition 
in all) parts of the world, and to adapt themselves more 
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readily and more completely to the civilization and the re- 
quirements of the new markets that are constantly being 
opened up. 

& 


Pror. RuDOLF VircHow, the pathologist upon whose theo- 
ries and discoveries the principles of modern medicine are 
largely based, died in. Berlin on Friday of last week. A 
great public funeral was accorded by the municipality to the 
man who for the past half-century has been the great leader 
in his particular branch of science. Prof. Virchow is the dis- 
coverer of what is known as cellular pathology, which cen- 
tres the study and cure of diseases upon the animal cell. It 
was Virchow who originated and elaborated the theory of 
the localization of disease. Before his discovery the old 
humoral theory, which regarded the whole body as a com- 
pound unit, permitting of treatment only as a whole, was the 
basis of the practice of medicine. In addition to being a 
scientist of the first rank, Dr. Virchow took a profound inter- 
est in the politics of his country; and it was said that Bis- 
marck feared the man of science as one of the mightiest 
champions of the dignity of the Reichstag. 


Brevities. 


The roots of all social order or disorder are in the hearts 
and consciences of the many individuals who create society 
simply by coming together. 


One of the greatest perils now threatening South Africa 
comes from the possibility that the Boer method of treating 
the natives will be accepted as the policy of the government. 


No better example has been set anywhere during the 
present summer than that furnished by the hearty friendship 
which has been struck up between the Boer leaders and 
generals and their conquerors in England. 


If any one wishes to do good and thinks he can make a 
point by writing and printing, in God’s name let him fall to. 


But. if the impulse to write and to print has for its motive _ 


only the relief of a local irritation, confined to the mind of 
the writer, for the sake of our common humanity let him 
keep his irritation to himself, 


An American physician who has had great experience in 
Russian prisons says that in some respects they furnish 
models for the world. But he writes in vain, even if he tells 
the truth. It is the fashion to believe the blackest stories 
about Russia that can be invented, and to say that whoso- 
ever doubts them is trying to whitewash the devil. 


The religious people who are rejoicing over the destruc- 
tion of the religious press, and who count it a gain that such 
organs of orthodoxy as the Oédserver and the Evangelist of 
New York should lose their financial support, will whistle a 
different tune if some day they are handed over to the tender 
mercies of the secular press, and have no other organ of ex- 
pression. 


In the early days of the Ministers’ Institute a session was 
held at Princeton, Mass. One of the delightful incidents in 
the social life of the week is connected with the memory of 
Dr. Bellows. Entering the dining-room, on the morning 
after his arrival, he looked around for congenial company. 
At one table were men of his own age and standing, the 
comrades of many years. But, passing them, he took his 
way to a distant corner of the room where a dozen young men, 
mostly strangers to him, had drifted together. Seating him- 
self, he made the breakfast for them a feast never to be for- 
gotten. And the best part of it was that, without affectation 
or effort, he enjoyed the experience as much as they did. 


One that Followed. 


To show Thee all its song,— 
A morning nest of birds for thee 
To whom the birds belong. 
T lift it up, I bid it sing 
Against the winds that throng. 


7 
I lift my heart up in the sun j 
: 


It needs must be a little gift ; 
And yet, since we are free, 

Earth-children with the lordly winds 
That bear us company, 

Right fain we are, with nought but this, 
To follow after thee. 


What later offering of myrrh 
It may be mine to bring, 

I know not yet, I would not know,— 
Pain is so gray a 23 

And sure the dying day may leave 
No heart in me to sing! 


But never be it said of me 
I loitered by the way, 

Spent all the glad light wandering 
As any sea- may, 

And fied to thee for shelter, late, 
With the disheartened day. 


—Fosephine Preston Peabody. 


Prohibition in Maine. 


BY REV. A. W. JACKSON. 


Fortune ordered that I should travel somewhat widely in 
Maine this summer, and it seemed a good opportunity to 
study the liquor question from a Maine point of view. We 
hear so much that is unsatisfactory as to the working of the 
Maine law,— that the law is not enforced, that it cannot be, 
that prohibition does not prohibit, that it seems to many at 
a distance that there must be a general weakening of 
temperance sentiment among her people, and that the ban- 
ner State of prohibition must ere long haul down its flag. It 
was with a half suspicion that such prophecy is not without 
justification that I made my inquiry. I was in the western 
part of the State and in the eastern, in city, village, open 
country ; talked with lawyers, ministers, doctors, merchants, 
college professors, mechanics, farmers; looked into the 
press of all parties, intent upon getting at the real situation 
and the real feeling. The following paragraphs record the 
judgments to which I have come. 

Liquor is certainly sold in Maine as it should not be in a 
State that is prohibitive in its legislation. The outward and 
sensible signs of traffic are not so apparent. You do not 
see it proclaimed on sign-boards and advertised by array of 
bottles in front windows, as in Boston, for instance. The 
business, in the main, is done covertly, as stealing is done, 
as gambling is done. | Still, it zs done, so all confess,— some 
boastfully, most sorrowfully,— and done on no narrow scale. 
This is not flattering testimony to a community which we 
would like to think law-abiding, but there are two or three 
features of the situation that should be noted in advance of 
judgment. Success in the struggle with any evil must de- 
pend in some measure upon the sympathy of surrounding 
conditions. You cannot keep whiteweed from your field if 
your neighbors indulge it in their fields. There is no magic 
in a State line to keep rattlesnakes out of California while 
they flourish in Arizona. Even when prohibition sentiment 
has been most vigorous in Maine, the enforcement of the law 
has been made difficult by practically free rum in Massachu- 
setts, on the one side and in the British Provinces on the 
other. She has sought to maintain a standard to which 
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neighboring influences have been unfriendly. Nor has the 
unfriendliness been merely atmospheric and passive. Maine 
temperance workers are outspoken in their grievance against 
a portion of the Boston press, for instance, which is widely 
taken in their State. The liquor-sellers who defy law in 
Maine are not, like the operators of the underground railway 
in anti-slavery times, men of pure character and unselfish 
aim, who in devotion to right as they see it count not the 
sacrifice of themselves. They are not only law-breakers, but 
of the lawless element, such as is to be found in every State, 
indifferent to public order or private virtue, and intent only 
upon their gain. They stand for what is worst in the com- 
munity ; yet they read an editorial in the Post or Herald and 
go their way, half feeling that it is a battle for the rights of 
man that they are fighting. The aim of the editorial may be 
to criticise the law: its moraleffect is the justification of 
lawlessness. And one more particular calls for notice. 
Maine is becoming a great summer resort. People flock 


hither from other States, bringing with them their laxer 


standards. With the privilege of free rum at home, they 


chafe under prohibibition here, and defy it and insult it. ° 


All these are features of the situation for which Maine peo- 
ple are not responsible, and which greatly embarrass prohibi- 
tion. Grant absolute devotion to the law on the part of 
those who made it and of those who execute it, still these 
circumstances would call for the most strenuous fidelity. 

But there are other untoward features of the situation for 
which the people themselves must be held accountable. 
Undoubtedly, zeal has relaxed in recent years,— good sol- 
diers tire of the fighting line. Undoubtedly, the temptations 
of gain — financial, political — have been weakly yielded to. 
The best believing prohibitionists have played fast and 
loose with the law, as the best believing protectionists have 
outwitted the custom-house. Further, prohibition in Maine 
has ever had, even in its most ardent apostles, a competing 
interest. The Prohibition party is found almost wholly 
within the rank of the Republican party, and Republican- 
ism has often played unhappy pranks with prohibition. 
Men who claim that they are Republicans and prohibition- 
ists are apt to be Republicans first. In a municipal election 
the candidate who is only sound on protection will have 
support against the candidate who is only sound on the 
Maine law. The advantages of a national policy prevail 
against what is claimed to be the edict of fundamental 
morality. From thus treating the law through a considera- 
ble period of years, the moral vigor, which alone can make 
it of practical significance, has become vitiated. A cause 
very difficult in itself has been made impossible through 


inertia and self-seeking and political manipulation. 


But what next? Of course, only a prophet can answer 
this question; but one who is not a prophet can observe the 
signs of the times. One thing is clear,— the law is intrenched 
in the best sentiment of the State: its ethical soundness, its 
practical wisdom, are hardly allowed to admit of debate. 
There are those who believe that Maine is about to give up 
prohibition. Inthe deep sentiment of her better people I 
see no hint of this. What,then? Just now the exigent ques- 
tion is as to the enforcement of .the law: there are those 
who have caught hold upon the idea of a reasonable en- 
forcement as distinguished from a rigorous one. But what 
measure of enforcement is a reasonable one? I put this 
question to a lawyer in Bangor, whose brief answer was an 
unerring shaft at its absurdity, The suggestion, said he, in 
effect, comes from timid souls who conceive the way of suc- 
cess to be the way of temporizing; but your question is 
crucial, What measure of enforcement is reasonable? We 
have a law against stealing; how many thieves shall we 
allow to go unpunished, that we may execute the law reason- 
ably? We have laws against rape and arson and forgery: 
that we may enforce these laws reasonably, what per cent. of 
their transgressors shall we allow to go scot-free? I conceive 
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that the only enforcement of a law that reason can justify is 
one that inflicts penalty wherever there is clear proof of its 
violation. i 

This is not recondite philosophy, it is only average com- 
mon sense ;:and it is astonishing that any one should ever 
need to have it enjoined upon him. Yet upon this consider- 
ation the debate is fervid,— to but one possible result, as I 
conceive. The people of Maine will not surrender the law, 
nor will they sanction its reasonable enforcement: they will 
rise to a demand for that strict and impartial enforcement 
which other laws receive. And through this very discussion 
they seem to me awakening to this purpose. Reasonable 
enforcement is what they have been, having, and the absurd- 
ity of giving it legal recognition is arousing them to a pro- 
test against it. There is a magic in the phrase to shake 
them out of their lethargy and bring them to the fighting 
line; and this, just this, the cause of prohibition makes 
demand for. Difficult as the task of prohibition is, it is of 
possible accomplishment if the people are earnest, faithful,” 
and aggressive. The victory of prohibition is not yet, but 
it is too soon to record its failure. It cannot indefinitely 
survive the lukewarm and reasonable support of recent 
years; but the auguries point to a reanimated purpose and 
a more strenuous fight. With this it may yet be confessed 
that prohibition prohibits in Maine. 

LIVERMORE CENTRE, ME, 


Old and New Cambridge. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


From the north the cathedral towns make a glorious col- 
onnade of approach to the great seat of learning on the 
Cam. Durham, Lincoln, York, and Ely lead with stately 
steps, and a noble measure of the past, the grand march of 
antiquity through central and eastern England to this his- 
toric town, so old and yet so new, rooted in the soil of 
England for more than seven centuries, and yet like a vig- 
orous aged tree bearing a splendid crown of young May 
blossoms at the top. Cambridge bears an impress of spirit 
and aim so different from Oxford that even a stranger in 
the summer term feels the contrast. 

A more buoyant intellectual life seems to pervade the 
university, a somewhat freer atmosphere. One breathes 
in the new time with its progressive aims and purposes, and 
feels the thrill of great intellectual currents. Ecclesiasticism 
is less predominant. The ritualistic movement has thrown 
out fewer tentacles. Dissent is more to the fore, more re- 
spected and honored, more gladly tolerated. So it seems 
from a superficial view. Toa casual stranger it is less op- 
pressed by its traditions and architecture, for carved and 
graven stones have their weight in chaining the human 
mind as well as tyrannous decrees. As to these, however, 
nothing in all England can go beyond King’s Chapel in the 
perfection of beauty. 

Cambridge, with its tiny river on whose bank the princi- 
pal colleges are built, with their quads, closes, courts and 
gardens, shady walks and recreation grounds, is exter- 
nally quite unlike its great sister university. The town, if 
not so stately, is more homelike and familiar; and the pretty 
play places and fields for sports and holiday festivals give a 
charming air’of cheer and pleasantness even to the busiest 
streets. Like a village, it is smothered in trees and flower 
gardens; and, though the sunshine was scant and pale 
while I was there, the cold unusual for the time of year, the 
whole town seemed to have softly settled like some huge 
bird, and nested in a bed of brilliant color. The gray old 
fronts of ancient colleges were tricked out with window- 
boxes of brilliant hues. The quads were glowing with 
beds of roses, geraniums, fuschias,— a thousand rich and 
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lovely dyes. The turf was avivid green. The great limes 
and elms and beeches along the Backs, as the meadows on 
the other side of the river in the rear of the colleges are 
called, seemed weighted by their rich mantles of leafage. 
All glowed and smiled around ‘the old scholastic piles as if 
Nature pleased herself in tricking the aged buildings with 
her most bewitching charms. 

The summer term was going on, and only hard students 
who had come up to follow the course or to read with tutors 
were to be seen pulling in long boats or paddling canoes 
on the river or lying under the trees.on the banks. Summer 
rest of the most profound kind had fallen on the university,— 
a rest that sank into the soul and refreshed it as dew re- 
freshes the flowers, a benignant rest, as if the old walls were 
consciously shedding their peace over the weary world with 
their ivied shadows. Life is as gentle, placid, and serene 
as the flow of the Cam. On the Thursday half-holiday 
the shops shut at an early hour, and the people.turn out to 
watch cricket matches or tennis on “ Parker’s Piece” or the 
other recreation grounds. I moved with the throng, and 
stood a long time trying to understand the ‘favorite English 
sport, so enthusiastically described in “‘Tom Brown at 
Rugby.” It seems a gentlemanlike game without much 
rough-and-tumble action ; and so deliberate is the movement, 
I was told, sometimes two or three days are consumed ina 
single match. 

The colleges are very easy of access. All the doors and 
gates stand open or answer to a push. You can wander 
through hall and chapel, library, and “combination” room 
without question or remark if you are wise enough to thread 
your way unassisted. The first college I visited was Christ’s. 
I wandered in unwittingly, not knowing the name, and, pass- 
ing through a perfect little paradise of flowers in one of the 
quads, opened the door of the hall where hang the portraits 
of Milton and Darwin,— Milton a beautiful youth with long 
curling locks and melancholy eyes, Darwin a grand old man 
in the fulness of years. 

Those two seemed to me to be in the same order of suc- 
cession, both liberators of the human mind, poet and sage. 
The memories of great men do so consecrate these old walls 
they are no longer brick and stone, but an expression of the 
lives that have unfolded in them, the experience of man in 
his development. Dry learning sinks out of sight: the living 
soul product is all you feel. It is an interesting fact that 
several of the Cambridge colleges were founded by women. 
The Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother of 
Henry VII., has two set down to her credit, this of Christ’s 
and St. John’s. Her image appears on wall and window, a 
quaint figure in its puritanic plainness, who has more surely 
perpetuated her memory as promoter of learning than as 
mother of kings. Mary, Countess of Shrewsbury, contrib- 
uted a court to St. John’s, while Queen’s College owes 
its being to two royal foundresses, Margaret of Anjou, wife of 
Henry VI., and Elizabeth Woodville, wife of Edward IV. 
Pembroke is due to that sad and virtuous lady, the Countess 
of Pembroke, whose husband was slain the day of her mar- 
riage in a tourney, and who bequeathed “her estate to pious 
uses, and her soul to God.” Then Trinity itself owes much 
to royal patronesses ; for, though founded by Henry VI, it 
was added to by both Mary and Elizabeth, and the very 
plain and stiff image of Elizabeth to this day stands over 
one of the principal gateways. 

It was highly appropriate that Girton and Newnham, the 
two fine colleges for women, should find help and protection 
under the fostering wing of the great university that owes so 
much to these royal ladies. 

The river is the pleasantest and most popular highway in 
Cambridge ; and the little boat trip along the green mazes of 
the “‘ Backs,” and under the graceful bridges so prettily. re- 
flected in the slow and quiet stream, is quite ideal in its pret- 
tiness. It is there that the great May games. and boat 
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contests take place, when thousands assemble to see the 
“bumping” on the short course available. The stream is so 
narrow, if two boats touch even by the tip of an oar, they 
are obliged to draw away to either bank, and leave the 
space free for other contestants. Excitement runs tremen- 
dously high. All the prettiest girls, their cousins and aunts, 
are present, dotting the brilliant green meadows and shady 
banks with their gay dresses. There is cheering and wav- 
ing and running and hurrahing beyond anything else that 
happens at the university, and the gay scene so exquisitely 
set forms a perfect May time pageant. But now the noise 
and fun are all over, and the great university is a sanctuary 
of stillness and repose. Its vast libraries and collections of 
learned treasures would take years of study to comprehend. 
The great university library, I believe, can only be visited by 
a stranger when accompanied by an M.A. in cap and gown. 
Its priceless possession, the Codex Beze, a Greek manu- 
script of the Gospels, Acts, and general Epistles of the New 
Testament, one of the authorities for the text, cannot even 
be looked upon through glass by profane eyes without assur- 
There are other books and objects al- 
most equally precious; but this is the crown of the library’s 
glory, the literary Kohinoor. 

One stands in awe before the idea of Corpus Christi Li- 
brary, with its manuscripts so precious and rare that even a 
fellow of the college must be accompanied by another in 
order to get a peep at them. To the ignorant the depriva- 
tion is, after all, not so great. A limited mind finds thou- 
sands of more commonplace objects of interest. For a few 
hours daily Trinity Library is freely opened to strangers 
several times aweek. It is a noble room, beautifully lighted, 
and quite one’s idea of what a library should be. Its hun- 
dred thousand volumes make a brave showing, and many 
of its treasures are such as a restricted intellect can fully 
enjoy,—the first letter of little Byron, aged ten, Milton’s 
rough draft of the characters of “Paradise Lost,” Newton’s 
scientific instruments, Tennyson’s autograph of “ Locksley 
Hall,” but beyond these Thorwaldsen’s lovely statue of 
Byron meditating over Childe Harold among Athenian 
ruins. This breathing marble, if one may be allowed the 
expression, was, I believe, refused a place in Westminster 
Abbey, that afterwards it tried to bestow, but in vain. 

So one passes on from library to hall and chapel, through 
scholastic aisles, forgetting the eager, money-making world, 
and all that pertains to it, surrounded by a cloud of wit- 
nesses to all that makes life great and noble, the shades of 
gifted and good men. The great array of scientific build- 
ings are only for experts and specialists. Then out of the 
multitude of colleges you select a few as special favorites. 
Trinity is always the foremost in size and importance, 
though perhaps not in your affections. Its chapel and ante- 
chapel, with the statues of its great scholars and thinkers, 
Newton, Bacon, Barrow with his beautiful saintly face, 
Macaulay, and others, is a place to return to many times, 
But King’s Chapel must always take precedence of all the 
other ecclesiastical buildings. The wonder of its vaulting, 
the glory of its windows, are always growing on you. A 
Sunday afternoon service at King’s is an event never to be 
forgotten. The vesper music is said to be as fine as any in all 
England; and, surely, those pure, lovely voices do seem like 
the quiring of young-eyed cherubim to bring all heaven 
before your eyes. 

Caius with its lovely “honor” gate, founded by the good 
doctor, is well worth a visit. So are Pembroke and St. John’s, 
and Peter House and Magdalene and Corpus Christi and 
Queen’s and half a dozen others. Each have delightful 
treasures you may see even without the asking; but it were 
shame to an American, above all, to leave out Emmanuel, 
the old Puritan college, where our own John Harvard im- 
bibed, no doubt, his love of intellectual liberty and his devo- 
tion, to sound learning. To a%woman also it seemed out of 
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character not to pay heed to Girton and Newnham, perhaps 
the newest expression in this old land of the modern spirit 
as applied to education. The scholastic season was over at 
Girton, with the exception of a small number of summer 
students ; but it was delightful to note the animated expres- 
sion of growth and progress about the place. Though built 
in 1875 on an ample plan, it is now enlarging its borders for 
the admission of an increased number of students. Built on 
the plan of the older colleges with gateway and inner courts, 
the older parts already in the moist English climate have 
gathered a venerable appearance; and the walls and open 
spaces are bright with vines and flowers. The appointments 
are of the best, and the place in spite of its severe scholas- 
tic purpose has many a dainty feminine touch. The three 
principal foundresses, Lady Stanley, Miss Davis, and Mme. 
Bodichon, appear in fine portraits on the walls. When I 
asked what were terms of admission, I was told the only req- 
uisites were brains and good character beyond the ability 
to meet the necessary fees and expenses. This open road for 


' talent differs widely from another well-known English col- 


lege for women, where no tradesman’s daughter can find ad- 
mittance. 


Won sine Dolore. 


No passing burden is our earthly sorrow, 

That shall depart in some mysterious morrow. 

»Tis his one universe where’er we are,— 

One changeless law from sun to viewless star. 

Were sorrow evil here, evil it were forever, 

Beyond the scope and help of our most keen endeavor. 
God doth not dote, 

His everlasting purpose shall not fail. 

Here where our ears are weary with the wail 

And weeping of the sufferers, there where the Pleiads float,— 

Here, there, forever, pain most dread and dire 

Doth bring the intensest bliss, the dearest and most sure. 

Tis not from Life aside ; it doth endure 

Deep in the secret heart of all existence; 

It is the inward fire, 

The heavenly urge, and the divine insistence. 
Uplift thine eyes, O Questioner, from the sod! 

It were no longer Life, 

If ended were the strife: 

Man were not man, God were not truly God. 


== Richard Watson Gilder. 


The Problem of Crime. 


BY CHARLTON T. LEWIS, PH.D., PRESIDENT NEW YORK STATE PRISON 
ASSOCIATION, 


Organized society everywhere must deal with crime, seek- 
ing to keep it in check and to eradicate it. The degree of 
its success has been small, no apparent progress being made 
toward the extinction of the criminal class and the complete 
and undisturbed ascendency of civil order and security of 
private rights. The detection and so-called punishment of 
offences against the law are as large a part of the office 
of government as they were a century ago; and there is no 
evidence that under the systems which now prevail there is 
a material diminution from year to year in the number of 
those who live by preying upon others, or in the number of 
those whose lives are an habitual protest and revolt against 
social duty. Something is wrong in the traditional methods 
of dealing with crime, or else the claim that civilization is 
progressive is subject to large qualifications. 

But the history of penal law and its administration shows 
that they are founded upon no system, no reasoned body of 
thought, no principles of social science. Almost all offences 
against law are visited with terms of imprisonment assigned 
as penalties in proportion to the degree of guilt which the 
law-makers attach to the acts defined as crimes. But this 
custom, which is embodied in the penal code of every civi- 
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lized state, has grown up by the gradual modification of older 
and more vindictive customs. It is not many generations 
since the prison was regarded merely as a place of deten- 
tion; and the penalties for crimes were death, mutilation, 
whipping, or other forms of torture. As men became more 
refined and humane, these barbarities gave place to milder 
treatment. An immense experience proved that the terrors 
of such cruelties had, on the whole, no important deterring 
effect upon criminals; and, as the most convenient way 
to dispose of them without shocking the humane feelings, 
imprisonment for graded terms was, little by little, substi- 
tuted for the gallows, the stocks, the whipping-post, and the 
amputation of the ears or the slitting of the nose. But still 
there has been retained, as the avowed purpose in awarding 
legal penalties, the distribution cf suffering in proportion to 
the supposed demerit of the offender. One who steals from 
a dwelling at night is supposed to deserve severer punish- 
ment than one who pilfers by daylight, and must therefore be. 
imprisoned for a longer term. 

But a little scrutiny of the system in operation reveals its 
utter inconsistency and absurdity. There is no such thing 
in existence as a scale of demerit by which penalties can be 
apportioned ; and, if there were, no human tribunal could 
applyit. This fact is confessed upon the face of every penal 
code. If we compare the criminal laws of different States 
and countries, the helplessness of legislators to attain the 
“justice” they aim at appears in a pitiable light. An 
offence which in one of the United States is punished by im- 
prisonment for life, in another calls for one or two years of 
confinement. Under different codes the same two offences 
are regarded by the one as of equal guilt, while by the other 
the penalties for them are in the ratio of one to four: 
Moreover, under the same code an impossible task is im- 
posed upon the judges, when they are expected, in the 
discretion allowed them, to make an equitable apportionment 
of penalties. To compare the sentences actually passed by 
different judges in the same community for the same of- 
fences is to reveal the fact that the fate of the prisoner 
often depends largely upon the temper and disposition of the 
individual judge. __ 

The penal law deals with offences, while penal administra- 
tion deals with offenders. There is no possibility of adjust- 
ing the laws to the actual work to be done, upon the theory 
of fitting the penalties to the offender’s desert. The laws in 
general regard criminals as a class to be treated without 
individual discrimination ; but, in fact, the persons who come 
before the criminal courts differ as widely among themselves 
as any other members of the community. There are habit- 
ual or professional criminals, made such, some by heredity, 
some by invincible habit, some by gross defects amounting 
to moral idiocy. The instinctive criminal will prefer vice to 
virtue and crime to orderly conduct. Others are simply per- 
sons of strong passion who yield to temptation, but whose 
desires and sympathies are with good citizenship. Many are 
men of more than ordinary sense of duty, who have yielded 
to influences sufficient to overcome all but exalted virtue. 
Again, there are among them those who, while prone to ex- 
cess of passion, would scorn dishonesty or theft ; while some 
are eager to gain by fraud, and yet incapable of violence or 
cruelty. In short, a collection of so-called criminals shows 
endless varieties in natural ability, learning, habit, passion, 
and even conscience, just as it shows varieties in height, 
weight, color of hair and of health, like any other community. 

The law which includes all these varied classes in one 
category, and treats them alike, can never be administered 
with justice, nor so as to meet the needs of society. Any 
law which comprehends under one class, to be treated by the 
same method, the brigand or burglar who knows no other 
calling and the bewildered and despairing mother who pil- 
fers to save her child from starving, is self-condemned. But, 
if our laws are to meet and solve the problem of crime, they 
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must provide for the treatment of all offenders; and this 
treatment must be adapted to the nature of each. 

The only satisfactory principle with which to set out in 
the study of the problem is this: it is the duty of society to 
protect itself, to secure civil order and private rights, and 
to extirpate the criminal class. Crime must be controlled 
where it exists; and every effort must be made, first to pre- 
vent it, and then to destroy it. It is no part of the business 
ot organized society to inflict punishment. The conception 
of distributive justice must be eliminated from criminal law 
before it can be made consistent and effective. The attempt 
to treat men according to their merits is hopeless. The 
attempt to use offenders who are caught in order to deter 
others from similar offences has always been unavailing, and 
only confuses and impairs the laws in which it is embodied. 
The use of prisons for the confinement of men has been car- 
ried to an excessive and injurious extent, and should be 
reduced within as narrow limits as practicable. In particu- 
lar the county jails throughout the country, and very many 
penal institutions of the states, are schools of crime, and do 
far more harm than good. In fact, the criminal class is 
largely the product of these prisons, the greater part of all 
the professional enemies of society having received their 
education in these jails. The young man who is sent to one 
of them for a trifling offence is not only degraded before the 
community, so that it is hard for him to lift his head again, 
but is commonly corrupted by the associations there found, 
so that he is morally ruined. 

Prison life is an unnatural life, and the worst preparation 
for a place in society and among men is to cut a man off 
from human associations. But one justification can be 
offered for imprisoning a man; and that is, that it is not safe 
for society that he be at large. Let this be established, and 
he should unquestionably be shut up. If it is satisfactorily 
proved that, while it is unsafe to leave him at liberty to-day, 
it will be perfectly safe to-morrow or next week or next 
year, then it is reasonable to sentence him to confinement 
for a definite term. But, if he is so unfit for freedom that it 
is dangerous to the rights of his fellow-men that he be unre- 
strained to-day, only omniscience can foresee when that 
unfitness will end. No sentence to imprisonment, there- 
fore, is rational unless it is an indeterminate sentence; that 
is to say, a sentence to confinement until the prisoner has 
proved himself fit for freedom. For the instinctive or habit- 
ual criminal permanent imprisonment, as long as his char- 
acter remains the same, is the only safeguard society can 
have; and it ought to be adopted in every such case. Those 
offenders who need moral instruction, guidance, and disci- 
pline, should have it under the care of the State, and, if they 
prove amenable to it, should be released when this proof is 
given and they are able to lead self-supporting lives. Thus, 
in dealing with the criminal, society should protect itself by 
restraining those who cannot be trusted in freedom until 
they are reformed. By veform, of course, we mean the con- 
formity of their habits and purposes to the essential require- 
ments of civil order, not to the religious or ethical standards 
of any person or group. When society is secure against the 
assaults of a man, when he can be relied upon not to break 
the penal laws, he should be free. 

But, to justify imprisonment, there should be satisfactory 
evidence of a criminal disposition. The mere outward act, 
named and defined in law, is not such evidence. I have no 
doubt that by far the majority of those who are sentenced 
to imprisonment ought never to have been confined. The 
most important step in the reform of penal laws which has 
ever yet been taken is in the probation laws which have re- 
cently been adopted in many States. These authorize the 
court, in the case of a person who has violated for the first 
time the penal laws, if there is nothing in the circumstanzes 
orin his character to make his freedom dangerous to soci- 
ety, to place the offender under the guardianship of a proba- 
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tion officer appointed by the court. He may then, during 
the term of his probation, follow his accustomed pursuits, 
under the influence of home and friends, with the added 
guidance and supervision of the probation officer. Already 
this experiment has been productive of most encouraging 
results in diminishing the numbers of the pupils of crime in 
our prisons. When it is universally practised, it will be 
found, beyond doubt, the most effective means of preventing 
the recruiting of the criminal class. The Reformatory, the 
Indeterminate Sentence, and the Probation Law are the most 
potent means which have ever yet been found for dealing 
with the problem of crime. 
New York City. 


Sonnet. 


Strange thoughts of men — the new Jerusalem, 
A city like to glass of purest gold, 

With jasper walls, that did great gates uphold 
Each made of one vast pearl, and under them 
A masonry compact of every gem, 

Sub-walls of topaz, whose yellow lustre rolled 
Up from the dark, chrysolite, beryl, that hold 
Next sapphire and emerald the city to inhem. 
I'd give them all for violets under a tree, 

A strip of sea-beach with a lathyrus, 

East hill or west, as morn or eve might be, 

A cry of jay or owlet clamorous, 

Woods’ colonnade, the soft mould’s fragrancy, 
Wild meadow pied, a river vaporous. 


— Rev. James Vila Blake. 


Difficulties confronting the Cuban Republic. 


BY REV. E. P. HERRICK. 


The little bark so recently launched has found neither 
smooth seas nor quiet sailing, though the strong and steady 
hand of the sagacious statesman President Thomas Estrada 
Palma is upon the helm, and an able cabinet are his coun- 
sellors. 

The United States tariff on sugar and tobacco rises a 
portentous black cloud in the sky, threatening disaster. The 
unfortunate failure of reciprocity at Washington has aroused 
hostile criticism, and the American republic is not as popu- 
lar as formerly. President Roosevelt’s gallant efforts on 
behalf of Cuba, both in Santiago and Washington, are fully 
appreciated. 

The attitude and demands of the half million Cuban 
negroes is a grave difficulty which persistently presents 
itself. They demand fuller recognition in the distribution 
of patronage on account of war service. Their fiery and 
cultured leader, Juan H. Gomez, has counselled moderation, 
and held them in check. Gen, Rabi is another leader 
whom they admire. This gallant patriot is not partial to 
Americans, nor is Sefior B. Masso. President Palma has 
assured them that as fast as they show the requisite ability 
their rights will be granted. At present but few could 
endure the educational tests. They are clannish and proud; 
and, if revolution comes, it will first appear amongst these 
who are especially strong in the Orient. They fought bravely 
to free Cuba. The Maceos have immortalized the race. 
The status of the colored Cuban is likely to be a blazing 
question in the near future.. The problems which were ours 
at the close of the Civil War are now before the infant 
nation. 

The Cuban army is before the republic, demanding money 
indemnization and its share of the government offices. The 
treasury is not full, and aspirants for positions are countless. 
A Cuban colonel in Havana recently shot himself because 
he had failed to secure the position which his services mer- 
ited, 
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If our veterans, well fed and well paid, are deserving of 
the generous pensions a grateful nation bestows, much more 
should the Cuban soldiers, who received neither pay nor 
regular rations as they fought a murderous foe in pestilen- 
tial swamps, be generously remembered by an enfranchised 
nation for whose liberation they gave their all. Yet it is 
hard to accede to all of the demands of the army party, which 
is largely controlled by the veteran general, Maximo’Gomez. 
President Palma is bestirring himself in the matter, urging 
the bestowing of generous pensions, planning loans to raise 
the necessary sum, meanwhile insisting that something be- 
sides service in the field shall constitute fitness for the hold- 
ing of important offices. 

The economic difficulty now overshadows all others. The 
Situation is grave and daily growing worse. Gen. Lee 
‘sees nothing before Cuba but anarchy and annexation. 
Riots, signs of popular discontent, are common. Robbery, 
petty thieving, and violence are on the increase, It is hard 
to say what a people on the verge of starvation may not do. 
The failure of the United States Senate to give promised 
tariff concessions has greatly depressed and angered a 
people who expected better things of us. 


“Tis true ’tis pity, 
And pity ’tis ’tis true.” 


Bound hand and foot by the Platt amendment, incorpo- 
rated as the law of the land with the express understanding 
that reciprocity would follow, many fear the worst. Even 
_the optimists see no hope for the immediate future, and are 
already coquetting with European nations who stand ready 
to profit by our blunder or favoring annexation. Con- 
gress is urging the people to diversify crops, and not de- 
pend upon the two staples of sugar and tobacco. Sugar is 
now sold here at a loss of $1.50 on each sack, and the end 
is not yet. 

The segregation of people in the cities adds to the grav- 
ity of the situation. The farming population was largely 
exterminated during the war, and there is no disposition on 
the part of city residents to till the soil. Prosperity can 
never come until agriculture revives. It is easy for a hun- 
gty nation to forget past favors. Present adverse condi- 
tions engross thought. 

‘Cuba forgets the $550,000 which was turned over to her, 
as she thinks of the $70,000,000 spent in the years of 
_ American occupancy, since she so sadly needs a part of it 
to-day. Famine already menaces the infant nation. We 
shall soon be called upon to feed a people we could so 
easily have aided, and retained their friendship and confi- 
dence. 

The relation of the republic to the ecclesiastics and their 
demands is another difficulty which looms up in the thorny 
pathway of the nation. The representative of the interven- 
ing government saw fit to allow the church the $30,000,000 
claimed, and clinched it with the Platt law. The Cuban 
government, though Catholic in name, would never have al- 
lowed it without great modifications. The nascent govern- 
ment is bound, wo/ens volens, to give the Church all it claims. 
The: recent dispute over excessive charge for rental of Ha- 
vana custom-house shows what prospective trouble may be 
brewing, and the defining of the status and rights of the 
church is one thing the republic will be called upon to ad- 
judicate. Some features of it are similar to the trouble 
_agitating the Philippines. 

President Palma well said, “ All good causes shall finally 
triumph. ” His boundless optimism will stand him in good 
stead in this transitional era, and we may fondly hope that 
under God he will guide the Cuban barque into smoother 
seas, and so under the Southern Cross a righteous nation of, 
by; and for the people shall be evolved to become a nEeeese 
-in all the earth. 

~ Maranzas, CuBa, 
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The Simplicity that is in Christ. 


BY REV. F. A. PHALEN,. 


Lest by any means your minds should be corrupted from the sim- 
plicity and the purity that is toward Christ.— 2 Cor. xi. 3. 


One of the most melancholy features of human life and of 
man’s history is the singularly facile way in which we forget 
the great things and the unique men in our efforts to keep 
from being drowned in the tidal wave of contemporary 
events, 

The man who wrote the words of the text has been long 
familiar to our thoughts, we have heard him praised and 
expounded all our lives. His words have been hurled at 
our sins, and in defence of our narrowness and blindness 
we have sometimes wrested a two-faced saying from his 
letters to do a service Saint Paul would be sure to disavow. 

The Swiss people who live among the Alps do not feel the 
awe and wonder in the presence of those towering summits 
you and I feel. A battleship in its impressive terribleness 


and concentrated power to destroy life and property does not 


seem so ugly to a naval officer as it does to our easy-chair 
philosopher, who proposes to establish the kingdom of per- 
fection by persuading us to adopt his short and easy 
method, There are many of these pious and pestiferous 
prophets constantly ventilating their theories, who 


“ Can frame new worlds without the least misgiving, 
. But on this planet cannot make a living.” 


Saint Paul was a man with a very mystical philosophy. 
His theology was a great intellectual system, reaching from 
Eden to the day of judgment. But, though the apostle 
sometimes soars away into the empyrean, far from the orbit 
of our thought, he never loses his grip on the earth; and he 
keeps closely in touch with the men and women of his own 
time. 

Think what a man that wonderful apostle must. have 
been,— no mere dreamer, no: foolish visionary, no silly 
fanatic, but a tremendous personality. His advent and work 
shook the social and religious hypocrisies and traditions of 
antiquity till the dead and withered leaves fell from the tree 
of life, and religion and men took to themselves a new and a 
higher hope. 

How many of the men we count famous now will the world 
care to remember a hundred years from to-day? How many 
letters written and speeches made in America this year will 
survive a half-century? How many five hundred years, a 
thousand? ‘ 

But this man, from whose letter to a little band of Chris- 
tians in the Greek city of Corinth I have just quoted, lived 
nearly two thousand years ago. His letters and his speeches 
are still winning wider and deeper attention from the schol- 
ars and thinkers of the twentieth century. We shall prob- 
ably be forgotten, but Saint Paul lives forever. Prof. 
Sebatier, the famous French liberal, says of Saint Paul: 
“ Paul as a missionary and shepherd of souls is great indeed. 
There is nothing in all antiquity to compare with the record 
of his travels and his triumphs, Feeble in body, living by 
his toil like a workingman, this weaver of Tarsus enters the 
vast world of Paganism, another Alexander, to conquer the 
faith and the reason of mankind. 

“Merely to form such a resolution was. heroic. Darkness 
covered the earth; the peoples, to use the language of the 
prophet, were sitting in the valley of the shadow of death. 
Paul entered, alone at first, into these depths of darkness, 
with the gospel torch in his hand; and, wherever he. went, he 
left'in his track, from Damascus to Rome, a succession of 
young expanding churches, the radiant centres of new life, 
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the fruitful germs of modern society forming already in the 
midst of the old world. There is something greater still in 
the mind that inspired this mighty work, and of which, in 
truth, the work itself is only the exhibition and luminous tran- 
scription in the visible order of things. 

“Not only did Paul conquer the pagan world for Jesus 
Christ, he accomplished a task no less necessary, and per- 
haps even more difficult, in emancipating at the same time 
infant Christianity from Judaism, under whose guardianship 
it was in danger of being stifled. Besides removing the cen- 
tre of gravity of the new church by the advance of his mis- 
sion from Jerusalem to Antioch, from Antioch to Ephesus, 
and from Ephesus to Rome, he also succeeded in disen- 
gaging from the swaddling-bands of Judaism the spiritual 
and moral principles which constitute Christianity a progres- 
sive and a universal religion.” 

We read the Epistles of the strenuous Apostle as if we 
were approaching the lucubrations of some Mahatma of 
theosophy, or some medium of spiritism, whose revelations of 
the occult inspire us with an uncanny sense of idiocy and in- 
sanity. But look at Saint Paul ashe wasand asheis. Read 
his letters as you would read a letter of Cicero, or of Fred- 
erick the Great, or of Lincoln, and you find you are in 
contact not with a dead religious zealot, but a man of strength, 
whose burning faith and power to believe and to achieve 
awakens the slumbering spiritual energy which is hidden in 
every one of us. 

Hear the pleading of the text. “I fear”—he had good 
reason to fear —“lest by any means your minds should be 
corrupted from the-simplicity and the purity that is toward 
Christ.” 

The Christians of Corinth were in a town full of perils. 
Just as every town in modern Christendom has its wicked 
and horrible features, darker now than then because of our 
greater light, so splendid Corinth, with its masterpieces of 
art and its commanding financial and military position, 
openly and without embarrassment practised habits and 
modes of life we are not permitted to mention. 

Men find it hard to be a Christian to-day, but it was'a 
hundred times harder in Corinth in Saint Paul’s time to be 
a Christian than it is in America in 1902. Many people 
wrongly imagine that in Saint Paul’s time those young 
churches were composed of men and women and children 
who were as perfect and saintly and as unnatural as the 
cherubs and archangels of mythology and art. 

It is not pleasant to dispel a happy illusion, but the New 
Testament makes it plain that in Corinth then as in America 
now the profession of Christianity, however orthodox or 
heterodox, did not make a man a Christian after the pattern 
of Jesus Christ; and any other sort is a dangerous and 
contemptible counterfeit. 

Saint Paul had heard ugly rumors, dark reports, sad mes- 
sages, that some of the men prominent in the first church of 
Corinth and some of the women had fallen from the Chris- 
tian, the manly, the upright, the good life. So he wrote, “I 
fear lest by any means your minds should be corrupted from 
the simplicity and the purity that is toward Christ.” 

Long ago Ben Jonson sang : — 

“ Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free ; 


Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art.” 


When we plead for the simplifying of our exigent modern 
life and when Saint Paul speaks of the simplicity of Christ, 
what is meant? The Greek word translated simplicity in 
the New Testament is azdérys, and means “ singleness’’ 
and “sincerity” as well as simplicity. In Latin the word is 
simplicitas, and means artlessness, frankness, honesty. So, 
if we read the Greek as Saint Paul wrote it, he warned the 
Corinthians to beware lest they should depart from honesty, 
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sincerity, naturalness, candor, singleness. And that is what 
he meant by the simplicity that is in Christ. 

There is always danger of dishonesty, not only in public 
office where the fall of a man blasts his own life and casts a 
shadow upon his city and his associates in business and in 
religion; but there is a graver danger, because a more hidden 
one, that a man shall be dishonest with himself. 

We often throw stones at the unfortunate and the fallen, 
God forgive us for our lack of charity. 
without sin cast the first stone.” The worst sort of stealing 
is that of a man stealing away his own soul, and throwing it 
to the harpies and the swine. Honesty is more than a mere 
financial virtue, though we know how essential honesty in 
business is to human happiness and welfare. Honesty is a 
sentiment that runs like a vein of gold through the whole 
nature; and, if you find it fail, in any realm of the soul, 
there you have come upon corruption. 

Our late great iconoclast, Robert G. Ingersoll, is not a 
safe spiritual guide; but he said some things that are worth 
while, and he said them in lucid and luminous English. 
Here is one paragraph very germane to Saint Paul’s plea 
for simplicity, “If you wish to be sublime, you must be 
natural,— you must. keep close to the grass. You must sit 
by the fireside of the hearth: above the clouds it is too cold. 
You must be simple i in your speech: too much polish sug- 
gests insincerity.” 

Simplicity is not senility nor ignorance. It is the power 
to see things as they are, and to pierce through affectation 
and hypocrisy and custom and tradition to the worth, reality, 
utility, and beauty of whatever history or life offers us. 

The poet who sings in inspired verse of Arcadian days 
where maidens are all beautiful and gay, with love in their 
hearts and lilies in their hands, living in romantic castles 
perched upon picturesque mountain peaks, tipped with gold 
by the rising sun, is not telling us about real human life in 
its natural beauty and simplicity. He is writing nonsense 
very delightful, but very misleading. So the realist like Zola 
or Tolstoi, who skilfully exploits the weaknesses and sins, 
the degradation and the animalism, of human nature as seen 
in congested centres of population like Paris and London 
and New York, is not painting human nature as it is. The 
single eye and the simple heart understands that man has 
both angelic and brutal traits; but man is neither brute nor 
angel. He is a man, the son of God, not always, sometimes 
never in this life, conscious of his kinship with the Eternal. 

If we could once fathom the meaning of our divine re- 
lationship, once believe in our hearts, on all days and in every 
trial or joy, that we are now the sons and daughters of the 
Infinite, we should never sink to the brute nor sigh for the 
angel. We should be too joyous and at home in the estate 
wherein God has placed us. 


“ Artlessness,” ‘“ naturalness,” is the substance of sim- — 


plicity. 
“ Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: over that art 
Which you say adds to nature’s is an art 
That nature makes.” 


The charm of the child is its naturalness. It is terrible to 
think how soon we learn to put on a mask and hide our 
thoughts and our real feelings. There is, to be sure, a time 
when astuteness is indispensable in the interest of morality 
and society; but beyond this limited and uncertain sphere 
men and women deliberately assume airs and manners, 
tastes and fashions, which no more belong to them than the 
wings of an eagle or the feathers of a peacock. 

Art is the efflorescence of human thought; but artifice, 
hypocrisy, especially in religion, is too despicable to be 
treated with tolerance. 

“Plain living and high thinking” (Wordsworth and Em- 
erson), lives as natural as the falling of the snow, the flight 
of the birds, the coming of the spring, the budding of trees, 


‘‘Let him that is 
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the song of the brook or the sighing of the wind,— lives in 
harmony with great thoughts, noble ideals, heroic men, 
beautiful women, innocent children,— this is what we need. 
We have too much artifice, extravagance, Pharisaism, and 
bloated superficiality. We can never go back again to the 
thought of the fathers in our politics or our religion; but, 
alas! how sorely we need their outspoken and upright truth- 
fulness and candor, their simplicity ! 

Again, frankness is an element of simplicity, or, better, a 
phase of it. 

_ Now we are not advocating the type of frankness practised 
by the eccentric individual who believes that his duty consists 
in brutally telling what he thinks on every topic on every oc- 
casion. A person who introduces debatable and irreconcila- 
ble problems of religion or politics in a mixed company or at 
a social gathering is not a gentleman, but a cad, shunned and 
dreaded by every person of good breeding. Discretion, tact, 
and diplomacy of a manly sort are not inconsistent with nor 
_ hostile to frankness. There is a time for everything under 
the sun, and a wise man will not feel privileged to speak all 
his mind at all times. There may be occasions when frank- 
ness will be best served by silence. 

In Matthew Arnold’s sagacious appeal to us to cultivate 
the higher life as well as our vast fields of material oppor- 
tunity, he said, “I suppose that in a democratic community 
like this, with its newness, its magnitude, its strength, its 
life of business, its sheer freedom and equality, the danger 
is in the absence of the discipline of respect, in hardness 
and materialism, exaggeration and boastfulness, in a false 
smartness, a false audacity, a want of soul and delicacy; 
and just as the failure to mind whatsoever things are just, 
or whatsoever things are amiable, or whatsoever things are 
pure, will impair with an inexorable fatality the life of a 
nation, so if this ethico-political canker should take firm hold 
of our American democracy, then the life of even these great 
United States must-inevitably be impaired more and more, 
until it perish.” 

Think how the simplicity of Christ has been overgrown 
and hidden in the Church called by his name! Think of 
the sects into which the Protestant Church is broken! 
Think of the Anglican and the Lutheran and the Russian and 
the Greek and the Coptic and the Mormon and the new Chris- 
tian Science Church, each one deluded with the idea that it 
is the true representative of the gospel. Alas, if the 
Master were here, where would he be welcome? Where 
would he find himself at home? By the incense-laden 
altars of Rome? In the bare and silent meeting-house of 
the Quaker? In the revival of the Methodist? Among the 
theologians and philosophers? I will not dare to say, ex- 
cept that, when he was on earth, he said that whosoever 
doeth the will of God and whosoever loves his neighbor as 
himself has fulfilled the law and the gospel. 

Let the advocates of doctrinal and ecclesiastical shibbo- 
leths wrangle and dispute till the crack of doom. They do 
not advance the religion of fellowship, of charity, of justice, 
of sympathy, of humanity. That is a simple, vital, reason- 
able, every-day religion, which all persons from the child to 
the patriarch may embrace, and live, rising thereby out of 
selfish isolation into the liberty and simplicity of Christ. 

In urging, however, that the essence of Christianity is a 
noble life, a manly character, wrought out in the school of 
experience, we do not say that it is easy to be a Christian, 
and that there are no high calls of duty or heavy crosses 
confronting the disciples of the Master. 

In conversation with a prosperous and successful man of 
affairs, I asked him, What do you believe is the secret of 
success in the business world today? Why does this man 
attain trade and wealth and the other man fail? He said, 
“Work” is the key to all doors, and indolence and indiffer- 
ence are in most cases the reasons which explain failure. 

Notice the men and women, the young men and young 
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women, who are growing strong, brave, useful, and happy as 
they develop along the lines of nobility, rich and beautiful 
in their unselfish and devoted lives? Observe their habits 
and occupations, and you will find they are not idlers, nor 
dreamers, but workers in the world’s hive of industry. The 
life of virtue, the life of a Christian, is not easy. There is 
no easy life but the one of selfish and narrow ends, and that 
life finally turns out to be harder and fuller of grief and 
failure than the life of the righteous. 

So the plea of Saint Paul is still in order. We still need to 
be allured away from the artificial and superficial, from the 
life of self-indulgence and self-delusion, to the simple 
humanities, the simple pleasures, 'the simple ideals, the 
simple principles, which have fed the hearts and minds of 
the greatest souls of history from Plato and Isaiah to Emer- 
son and Lincoln. 

To be natural, to be sincere, to be in harmony with nat- 
ure, with man, and with God,—this is to live in the sim-. 
plicity and the purity of Christ. 

Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are ele- 
vated, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are amiable, whatsoever things are 
of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, have these in your mind, let your thoughts run upon 
these. 

«Oh, block by block, with sore and sharp endeavor, 
Lifelong we build these human natures up 
Into a temple, fit for freedom’s shrine ; 


And Trial ever consecrates the cup 
Wherefrom we pour her sacrificial wine.” 


WORCESTER, MAss. 


Spiritual Life. 


The language of God’s chosen ones is not strange to us. 
In the hard path which they have trodden we can follow afar 
off: we go from strength to strength in their footsteps, and 
know not yet what we shall be.— Se/ected. 


ed 


The aim for which we give our best strength is everything, 
the visible success is nothing. True faith may be the great- 
est, goodness and fidelity at the highest, when visible suc- 
cess is at the least.—/dhn Hamilton Thom. 


wt 


So great is the love of God for his children that he never 
does anything to compel our affection or to destroy our free- ° 
dom of choice. Freedom is the essence of manhood, and 
we must be saved’ by our own free will or not at all—/ohn 
Dendy. 

ws 


The prayerful purpose to be true to our own best, that is 
to pledge ourselves to a continuous and unceasing forward 
march, to undertake what we can never again lay down as a 
completed task. For to trust our own best involves the 
thought that we stand ready to go forward to the better 
thing, that only the attainment of our present best can unfold 
to us.— Selected. 

st 


To-day is your day and mine, the only day we have, the 
day in which we play our part. What our part may signify 
in the great whole we may not understand; but we are here 
to play it, and now is our time. This we know: it is a part 
of action, not of whining, It is a part of love, not cynicism, 
It is for us to express love in terms of human helpfulness. 
This we know, for we have learned from sad experience that 
any other source of life leads toward decay and waste.— 
David Starr Jordan, 
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Henry Huddleston Rogers. 


Run over to New Bedford, Mass., and, along 
with the indications of new-fangled manufactur- 
ing activity, you will see the signs of the decay 
of a once mighty industry. Of the four hundred 
whalers that once blackened the skies of the 
Seven Seas with the smoke of their trying-out 
fires, only a beggarly remnant of weather-beaten 
hulks still hugs the New Bedford docks. The 
successors of the merchants who were formerly 
enriched by the whale-oil trade are selling 
calico; and the shell-back skippers who still 
survive babble mournfully of great days that 
will never return. 

But cross the Acushnet to the little suburb of 
Fairhaven, and you will see anether sight. You 
will see a superb town hall, such as few places 
of ten times Fairhaven’s size can match. You 
will see an imposing library building, of the 
kind Mr. Carnegie would give to a city of fifty 
thousand inhabitants. You will see a church 
magnificent enough to belong to some Européan 
cathedral town. You will see mile after mile of 
roads fit to play ping-pong on. And, if you ask 
where all these evidences of prosperity came 
from, you will be told that they have come from 
the same thing that has dismantled the whalers 
in the bay. Petroleum killed what used to 
be the chief industry ef New Bedford, and 
petroleum has been a fairy godmother to 
Fairhaven. 

It was Fairhaven’s good fortune to be the 
birthplace of Henry Huddleston Rogers, who 
has brought back to it some of the wealth of 
a corporation that could have bought with five 
months’ income the whole New Bedford whal- 
ing fleet at its prime. It was little that either 
Fairhaven or New Bedford gave to the Rogers 
boy fifty years ago. Fairhaven gave him a high 
school education. New Bedford gave him a 
chance to earn his board, and a trifle over, for 
his family, by delivering groceries. He remem- 
bered it all gratefully later, but at the time he 
wanted to get away where something more was 
doing.. And in 1861 that place was the neigh- 
borhood of Oil Creek. 

Forty years ago the gold craze of California 
was repeated in the oil regions of Pennsylvania. 
Stories of fortunes won over night were driving 
the last remnants of sanity out of the heads of 
, whole communities. Bradford, Titusville, and 
Oil City seethed with the emotions that had 
shaken Red Dog and Poker Flat in the pre- 
vious decade, and were to reappear a genera- 
tion later in Nome and Dawson. “Coal Oil 
Johnny” was breathlessly trying to keep up 
with his income by maintaining free minstrel 
troupes and buying the hotels in which he 
stopped over night. The “coal oil aristocrat” 
became a recognized type in literature. 

Fortunes in oil in those days were fortunes 
obtained by striking gushing oil wells on one’s 
land, They were the prizes of lucky gambles. 
They went as quickly as they came. When the 
drill shot skyward in a smother of odorous foam, 
a plain farmer was transformed into a riotous 
“Coal Oil Johnny.” The “Johnny” lit his cigar 
with five-dollar bills while his well gushed, and, 
when the flow stopped, he woke up a pauper and 
started out to hunt for a job. 

But, while Fortune was thus scattering her 
capricious favors with one hand and taking 
them back with the other, half a dozen quiet 
young men were working in obscurity to make 
oil the source of a fortune that should owe 
nothing to luck and that should swell from year 
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to year, continually annexing new fields of enter- 
prise until it should dominate the industrial 
world. The members of the “Standard Oil 
crowd” were all poor, all plain, all hard-work- 
ing, shrewd, at once close-fisted and generous, 
pious, but rather inclined to keep piety and 
business separate, and gifted with minds of the 
cold clarity of blocks of distilled water ice. 
While the’ envied owners of gushing wells 
capered on the centre of the stage, these modest 
young men in the wings quietly organized the 
industry of transporting, refining, and marketing 
oil on a basis from which every vestige of 
chance was eliminated. Jones might strike oil 
and wear diamonds and Smith might miss it 
and shovel sand, or Smith might wear the 
diamonds and Jones might shovel the sand; but 
in either case the oil would go by a Standard 
Oil car or pipe line to a Standard Oil refinery, 
and the members of the combination would 
gather in the bulk of the profits. 

The story of Standard Oil has been told so 
often and so recently that it is needless to go 
into it here. It is enough to say that each of 
the original partners put into the enterprise not 
only what little money he could scrape together, 
but all his brains and energy, which were worth 
a good deal more. Each of them made some 
special mental contribution to the outfit. Henry 
H. Rogers is credited with the actual concep- 
tion of the original scheme of combination. 
He first proposed that all the well owners 
should pool their product and allow a single 
agency to handle it. Then his ideas expanded, 
and he suggested that a company should be 
formed to swing the business on its own 
account, buying out the small producers and 
gathering in all the profits of the trade. At 
this time competition in the oil business was 
running riot. There were one hundred and 
twelve petroleum companies in existence or 
organizing in New York City alone at the end of 
1864, and their combined capital was $134,045,- 
ooo. At Philadelphia the boom rose still higher. 
There were $163,715,000 worth of oil companies 
there. In ten cities the aggregate known capi- 
talization of the business was $326,200,000, with 
probably $100,000,000 more not publicly on 
record. These figures may be appreciated when 
it is remembered that the capitalization of the 
Standard Oil Company some years later was 
only one million dollars, and that even now it 
does not nominally exceed $110,000,000. Like 
Mr. Wells’ Martians, Rogers, Flagler, and the 
Rockefellers flashed their heat ray on this teem- 
ing commercial life, and it vanished in a curl of 
smoke. j 

In later years Mr. Rogers undertook to repeat 
in copper the stroke that he and his associates 
had made in oil. That there were fortunes to 
be picked up in that quarter the experience of 
men like Clark, Daly, Haggin, and Hearst 
sufficiently proved. Mr. Rogers, with some 
others, formed the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany, uniting most of the principal American 
sources of supply. The results were not so 
fortunate, however, as in the case of Standard 
Oil. The oil combination had modestly fixed 
its capital far below the actual value of its busi- 
ness. The copper trust went to the other ex- 
treme, and discounted the possibilities of future 
profit on such a scale that the first slackening 
of demand for copper brought its securities 
tumbling. But nobody has suggested that Mr. 
Rogers was impoverished by this venture. 

Some men who have won great success are 
indifferent to public opinion.- Mr. Rogers, 
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keen, cool, and at times grimly hard, as he is, is” 
He knows that Stand-. 
ard Oil methods are not popular, and he is res- 


sensitive on that side. 


tive under that consciousness, You may be a 


person of utter financial insignificance, making | 


less in a year than he can made in an hour; 
but, if you happen to be thrown into contact 
with him under favorable conditions, he will 
devote two hours of argument to an attempt 
to convince you that the recording angel would 
be wasting time in inspecting the books of the 
Standard Oil Company. You may or may not 
be convinced; but, when you reflect that you 
have extravagantly dissipated fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of his time, which is 
proverbially equal to cash, you wish you had 
compromised on half the money instead of the 
argument. 

Mr. Rogers will tell you, for one thing, that 
the notion that the. Standard Oil monopoly 
rests in any degree upon railroad discrimina- 


tions is a pure delusion. He may admit that, in ., 


the early days, he and his associates sometimes 
fought competitive devils with fire; but he will 
insist that, since the passage of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, all they have asked has been 
a fair field and obedience to the law all round, 
He will hold that the advantage of Standard 
Oil lies in its perfect organization and its ability 


to supply the wants of the consumer, wherever, 


he may happen to be. If a man in Central 
Asia wants half a pound of paraffin candles he 
will find a Standard Oil agent ready to sell 
them, and to do it cheaper than anybody else. 
This, according to Mr. Rogers, is the secret of 
the trust’s success. He is so anxious to set 
people right on such points that on one occa- 
sion he took part in a debate at the Fairhaven 
High School, answering a young lawyer who 
had expressed the current opinions of Standard 
Oil. In the course of his remarks at this time 
he dropped the interesting observation that vil 
was sold in New York cheaper than spring 
water could be sold after being brought the 
same distance. ; 
People who have come into contact with the 
hard streaks in Henry H. Rogers’s make-up 
grade them somewhere between carborundum 
and the diamond, but along with that goes an 
almost romantic capacity for friendship and for 
disinterested service under its impulse. There 
is public spirit, too, and generous recollection of 
old associations. It is no particular credit to 
the village of Fairhaven that it allowed Henry 
H. Rogers to be born there. The village 
couldn’t help it, and there is nothing to show 
that it had any consciousness at the time of 
what it was doing. But Mr. Rogers has acted 
ever since as if he owed Fairhaven a debt of 
gratitude for introducing him to the world. He 
has spent a million dollars on public improve- 
ments for the town. He built a five-hundred- 
thousand-dollar church in memory of his first 
wife. He gave the beautiful Millicent Library 
in the name of his children as a monument of 
their late sister, and endowed it with one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, He then gave it the 
model town water-works, which had cost more 
‘than one hundred thousand dollars, and was 
producing a net income of six thousand dollars 
ayear. He built a costly school-house. And, 
not satisfied with giving his money, he gave his 
still more valuable time. He had himself elected 
superintendent of streets at a salary of three 
dollars ‘a day, which he turned over to his assist- 
ant, and used his official power to secure the 
construction of a system of model highways at 
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his own expense. There may have been a little 
selfishness in that, for he is an enthusiastic 
wheelman and naturally partial to good roads. 

In addition to his duties as superintendent of 
streets at Fairhaven, Mr. Rogers finds time to 
be president, vice-president, or director of over 
twenty corporations; and, when he enters the 
stock market, Wall Street sits up and takes no- 
tice. The lapse of nearly seventy strenuous years 
has whitened his hair and his military mustache, 
but it has not dimmed his keen eyes or wearied 
his alert brain. If there were an opening for a 
new Standard Oil to-day, Henry H. Rogers 
would be found somewhere near the middle of 
it—Samuel E. Moffett, in the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. 


Humor in the Pulpit. 


. Humor is the health and bloom of life, the 
play of its spirits and the sparkle of its happi- 
ness, It bubbles up violently in youth, and con- 
tinues to effervesce quietly in old age. It adds 
variety and zest, surprise and delight, to all our 
experiences. The brightest hours of life have 
their joy heightened by its seasoning, and it 
may put some drops of sweetness in the bitterest 
cup, It tempers anger and passion, soothes ir- 
ritableness, and knits up the ragged sleave of 
care, It relieves the strain of life, helps us over 
hard places, and lets us down easy after a severe 
jolt. It promotes sociability and good feeling 
all around. Itis a means of health and a means 
of grace. It is even a means of finding and ex- 
pressing the truth. It is the only dress that will 
properly clothe and display some subjects and 
situations, and it is a merciless exposer of 
hypocrisy and error. Its logic is keen and 
swift, and lays open the very heart. Ridicule 
has punctured many a piece of inflated pom- 
posity that logic could not touch. Humor thus 
throws its many-colored hues over all our life. 
Obliterate it, and life would instantly assume a 
sombre aspect. We may well pity, and some- 
times may well shun, the man that is wholly de- 
void of the sense of humor. He is likely nar- 
row and hard, unsympathetic and bitter. He 
misunderstands and falls foul of life at many 
points. A sense of humor is often a saving 
grace. 

Of course, then, so universal and beneficial an 
element of life has its place in the pulpit. 
When it comes in naturally and decorously and 
has a fitting office to perform, let it come. Its 
office may be to show up a situation in its true 
light, to puncture an error, or to give interest 
and zest to the truth and relieve the strained 
feelings of the hearers. There are Scripture 
scenes that are humorous in their nature, and 
imagination is sure to clothe them in this garb. 
So presented, they seize the mind of the hearers 
with a visualized sense of their reality that 
fastens the truth. Ridicule and wit may often 
be used effectively in the pulpit in exposing 
error. A humorous simile or witty remark will 
sometimes do more toward demolishing an error 
than a long and labored logical demonstration. 
Wit may be the feather on the arrow that car- 
riesitstraight to itsmark. And quiet, chastened 
humor is a means of variety and relief in the 
pulpit. Dulness and dryness are proverbial 
dangers of the sacred desk. Its droning mono- 
tones and reiterated platitudes and solemn in- 
comprehensibilities are effective soporifics. The 
congregation needs something at times to make 
it wake up and rub its eyes: rather it needs 
something to keep its eyes bright all the time. 
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Humor may occasionally be used to this end. 
A humorous aspect of the subject or turn of 
thought or expression, a gleam of wit here and 
there in the sermon, will arouse the hearers, 
relieve the strain on their feelings, and give 
them a sense of rest and new interest. 

But few things are so dangerous and need to 
be so wisely guarded in the pulpit as humor. 
Its right use in the pulpit is a delicate and 
beautiful art, but its abuse is abominable and 
disgusting. Comic stories and jokes, and any- 
thing provocative of loud laughter, are offensive 
and sacrilegious in the house of God. The 
deepest and the abiding spirit of the place of 
worship should be seriousness and reverence, 
and anything that is essentially antagonistic to 
this spirit should. be excluded. The minister 
who tells stories and jokes in his pulpit to make 
his hearers laugh desecrates the sacred desk, 
and is unworthy of his place. One such story 
and burst of laughter may destroy all serious- 
ness, and render it impossible to do any good at 
that service. Better that the pulpit should be 
dull and dry as dust than that it should be 
turned to such sacrilege. There is a) quiet and 
chastened humor that may comport with the 
spirit of worship, and only this should be toler- 
ated, The minister's own sense of reverence 
and good taste should restrain him as by an 
instinct within this bound. 

But even such proper humor is not to be 
sought and lugged into the pulpit. When “the 
popular minister of the day aims occasionally to 
excite the risibilities,” he is already on danger- 
ous ground. The minister that sets himself to 
the task of tickling the risibilities of his hearers 
is likely to go beyond proper bounds. Humor 
that is artificial and forced, stories that are 
dragged into the sermon by the hair, had better 
be left out. Few things in a minister are more 
offensive to good taste than self-conscious 
smartness, Humor in the pulpit should grow 
naturally out of the subject itself, and should 
come out upon its surface as the bloom comes 
upon the peach. It should steal into the ser- 
mon quietly and unobtrusively, and be no more 
than a humorous turn here anda gleam there. 
Some ministers can make the whole current of 
their thought sparkle with bubbles of humor. 
Great preachers nearly all use chastened wit. 
The ordinary minister, then, may use it; but he 
should use it only when it is a means of grace. 
The Presbyterian Banner. 


Life as It Is. 


Every one who is a genuine human document, 
at whose ideas you really get, such as they are, 
whether adequate or not, is bound to be in some 
degree interesting. But, as a rule, those people 
are not interesting, except as a warning, who 
have constructed to themselves some kind of an 
idea of what they think human beings should 
most effectively think and feel, and express 
deliberately made opinions in accordance with 
it. But this method, if merely from the point 
of view of expediency and feasibility, to put it 
on no higher ground, is a great mistake: it 
increases the complications of existence a hun- 
dred-fold. Itis already sufficiently difficult, and 
very often unpleasant, to be one’s self: it is 
extremely difficult consistently to be some one 
else. I once sat at dinner by a young man of 
twenty-two who, after enunciating, at second 
hand, of course with a bright, boyish smile on 
his young face, what he considered were the 
laws of “getting on” in the world, in which 
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manceuvring and titled influence played a large 
part, added with an air of ineffable complacency, 
“T am afraid you will think me a terrible cynic.” 
“Cynic?” I should like to have replied : “Heaven 
forfend! I think you somewhat of a goose, 
perhaps, for generalizing, and mostly on hearsay, 
from some unfortunate instances that you must 
go through the world like a conspirator in a 
cloak. Drop that cloak and that slouching hat, 
and you will see much more clearly.” 

The habit of moral clear-sightedness can and 
should be acquired in youth, as much as the 
material eyesight can. be cultivated to distin- 
guish a brown deer among the bracken or a 
gray sail in the gray distance of the sea. That 
clear-sightedness should teach us to call that 
which is stupid stupid, and that which is 
clever clever, but not to mix them up. It is 
not clever, but rather stupid, to believe that 
discrimination lies chiefly in seeing the faults . 
and the seamy side of life. It requires quite as 
much discrimination to see the good side, 
especially when you are looking for the other. 
The world is neither all good nor all bad. Do 
not make up your opinion of it on what people 
say, unless you are very sure of the speaker.— 
Florence Bell, in the Monthly Review. 


The Present Age. 


Yet, granting all the facts, there is as yet no 
sign of decay of the influence of Jesus, nor of 
any real lessening of the inexhaustible fertility 
of Christianity. Our age makes its appeal to 
life. It is none the less therefore religious. 
Faith is not credulity. It is vision of the 
eternal reality. Never was the power of the 
founder more manifest than in our age. We 
see this in the spread of popular education and 
in the noble standards of public service set 
forth in our colleges and universities and their 
“settlements” and “extensions,” in the humani- 
zation of law, in the increased sensitiveness to 
suffering, in the multiplication of hospitals, in 
the growth of an army of nurses, in prison 
reform, in social amelioration, and in the clari- 
fication of the ideas which lie at the basis of 
human progress. Our true advance has been 
not in mechanical inventions or in methods of 
communication and transit, but in the leavening 
of a larger mass by the forces inherent in 
Christianity. Ours is the era of spiritual ex- 
pansion. Never was the army of faith larger 
or missionary activity both at home or abroad 
greater. Many who least profess to be actu- 
ated by the commandments of Jesus are really 
doing his work. It is not for the Master’s 
disciples to rebuke those who imitate the 
Christ, though they are not in the circle of the 
twelve, or even in the corporation. 

In reality this is a religious age. Though 
labels may be rewritten or transferred, the trend 
of things is nearness to the divine Founder ; and 
this is increasingly manifest — whether those to 
whom tradition is hallowed like it or not —by 
the removal of many courses of intermediaries 
between the men of to-day and the Son of Man. 
To those who see the reality of things there is 
transformation, indeed; but itis of the tree, not 
of the cloud,— that is, normal and beautiful evo- 
lution. Those who realize that all true progress 
in Christianity consists in a deeper insight and 
closer apprehension of the original ideas of the 
Master will not be cast down, but cheered. This 
much is certain; that, when. the church lives 
more like her Master and goes forth seeking to 
save, when she more clearly apprehends the 
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truth which he lived before he taught it, when 
she substitutes the simplicity of his teaching for 
the vast accumulations which have been de- 
posited upon it, when she stands for righteous- 
ness, and for righteousness only, there will be 
nothing to mourn over either in the phenomenon 
or the leavening. There are not two gospels, but 
only one. Between those who seek worldly 
culture and selfish gain, on the one hand, and 
those who are on fire for God in self-denial, 
there will always be contention, Yet, although 
renunciation and sacrifice will ever form part of 
true religion, self-culture and the wholeness 
of life are equal factors in the one undivided 
scheme of eternal evolution. The church that 
has the widest outlook and which most fully 
ministers to the needs and service of the human 
soul will never lack for members. Only as the 
good news of God is made convincingly clear, 
and the church becomes more like her seeking, 
healing, and saving Founder, can the decline in 
church membership, both as to quality and 
quantity, be arrested. There is no other patent 
medicine or prescription of the faculty that can 
heal her disease.—Dr. W. E. Griffis, in the 
Standard. 


Literature. 


TRANSLATION OF THE First Six Books oF 
VIRGIL’s AZNEID. By Harlan H. Ballard. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—It is 
a fascinating undertaking to try to turn Virgil’s 
sounding hexameters into English; but few of 
the many who have dreamed of it have persisted 
and done such excellent work as Mr, Ballard. 
He keeps close to the metre and rhythm of the 
original. One or two examples of the way he 
has rendered famous passages give a better idea 
of his style than can be done by comment. For 
instance, he gives the picture of ravished Troy 
thus :— 


Who can untangle with words that night of 
death and of carnage? 

Who is able with tears to equal the flood of our 
sorrows? 

Crumbles the ancient town after so many years 
of dominion. 

Everywhere through the streets is a swath of 
motionless bodies ; 

Nay, through our very homes and the hallowed 
walls of our temples. 

Nor is the vengeance of blood from Teucrians 
only demanded : 

Sometimes courage returns even into the hearts 
of the vanquished. 


This is a passage from the curse of Dido :— 


O thou Sun, who searchest all deeds of the 
Earth with thy glory, 

Also thou Juno, who knowest and feelest these 
tortures of passion, 

Hecate, too, who wailest by night through the 
streets of the city, 

Yea, ye avenging fiends, ye gods of dying 
Elissa, 

Listen to this and vouchsafe your presence to 
woes that deserve it. 

Listen, and hear our prayer; and, if it must cer- 
tainly happen 

That his accurs¢d head reach land and float to 
a harbor, 

If the decrees of Jove are fixed, if this goal is 
determined, 

Yet, undone by war and the sword of a resolute 
people, 

Banished the realm and torn from the arms of 
his darling Iulus, 

Let him go begging for aid, and see his best 
and his bravest 

Slain in disgrace; and, when to a treacherous 
peace he hath yielded, 
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Let him not then enjoy a throne or the day he 
hath longed for, 

But, ere it dawn, let him fall far away on the 
shore and unburied. 

Then, O ye Tyrian men! his seed to the last 
generation 

Follow with hate, and send these offerings down 
to our ashes. 

Neither be Jove nor league between these 
nations forever ! 

Rise from my bones in days to come, thou 
unknown avenger ! 

Follow with fire and sword the Dardanian 
colonists ever ! 

Now, and hereafter, whenever the time and the 
power shall be granted, 

Shore against opposite shore, and sea against 
sea, I invoke it,— 

Sword against sword, let them fight, themselves 
and all their descendants, 


Cap AND Gown. Poems selected by R. L. 
Paget. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.— This third 
series of college verse will doubtless receive the 
warm welcome extended to the earlier volumes ; 
and, without having seen the others, we .are 
quite sure it is equally good. Youth is some- 
thing of which one never wearies, and a book 
like this appeals to maturer minds as fairly rep- 
resentative of the years they like to imagine 
not too far distant for just appreciation. The 
volume certainly gives a good idea of the range 
and variety of the poems written by undergradu- 
ates for their college publications. Many of 
the verses are decidedly clever, and some of the 
others show a truth of poetic feeling that may 
be significant of still better work later. It 
would be rather interesting to know how many 
of these were written spontaneously from a 
genuine desire for poetic expression or inward 
impulse, and how many were evolved in re- 
sponse to pressure in English courses. The 
editor sums up the book fairly when he says, 
“Years may come and go; but college verse re- 
mains the same, full of youth, the faults and 
conditions of youth, cheeriness and an inde- 
scribable buoyancy, seen rarely in the works of 
maturer life.” The writers who appear often- 
est are Raymond W. Walker and Richard R. 
Kirk. Most promise is shown, perhaps, by 
John Erskine, who contributes a beautiful son- 
net on an ancient theme, a winter song to Pan, 
and a short poem, De Gustibus, more original 
than either if not as lovely. Harvard is fairly 
represented. John Albert Macy contributes a 
poem that seems to belong properly to Vaga- 
bondia, as we read it, so true is it in spirit and 
form to the Barney McGee poems: itis a tour 
de force of imitation. Ralph W. Page has two 
poems, one which will appear later in the Chrés- 
tian Register. Here is a short one from Lang- 
don Warner which he calls a “Song of the 
Smithy”: 

Oh, a tempered sword, 
Or a ploughshare’s edge, 
Or the steed of a knight for the shoeing— 
A whispered word 
And a secret pledge, 
With a nut-brown maid for the wooing, 
Then wooing it, 
Shoeing it! 
Swinging it, 
Singing it! 
Blows are the armourer’s trade 
While the hot sparks dart 
From the forge-fire’s heart, 
Like the eyes of his nut-brown maid. 


AN AMERICAN AT OxForD. By John Cor- 
bin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—As a 
Harvard graduate and an Oxford student, Mr. 
Corbin has drawn the comparisens between 
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Harvard and Oxford in the frankest way, with — 
a good-humored impartiality that seems to tell 

the whole story and keeps the reader interested. 

His purpose would not have been fulfilled if he 

had not gone further, however, and carefully 

analyzed the educational, athletic, and social _ 
problems of the home university with an evident . 
desire to lend his aid toward their correct solu- 

tion. The chapters about life at Oxford are 

particularly attractive. Mr. Corbin does not 

make the common mistake of underestimating 

the genuine value of such a body of tradition as 

these colleges have behind them; but, on the 

other hand, he does not fail to see when cus- 

toms are amusing rather than impressive. It 

js rather singular that the return of the last 

proofs of this book coincided with the publi- 

cation of Cecil Rhodes’s will, thus giving the 

author an opportunity to state in the preface 

his estimate of the plan of sending American 

students to Oxford. “That the plan will result- 
in any speedy realization of the ideals of the’ 
great exponent of English power in the new 

worlds is perhaps not to be expected,” he writes ; 

but, on the other hand, he considers that few 

things could be more fortunate for the future of 

American education. The elements of which 

we are at present most in need may be assimi- 

lated from England, and supply a needed cor- 

rective to the German ideals which have domi- 

nated us. We have taken the best spirit of 

German education; and, if we are equally recep- 
tive to English ideals, our universities may be- 

come superior to any in Europe. He urges 

strongly and with convincing reason that the 

scholars to be sent to Oxford should be selected 

from the graduates of American universities, and 

not from American schools, a plan which does 

not conflict with the wording of the will. 


Tue Brest oF STEVENSON. Edited by 
Alexander Jessup. Boston: L.C. Page & Co.— 
While the lover of Stevenson will naturally in- 
sist that one must know nearly everything he 
has written in order to appreciate fully the 
indescribable sense of courage and sympathy 
which belong to his name in literature, yet it 
must be confessed that Mr. Jessup has made 
his selections so wisely that the result cannot be 
criticised. He has given us the whole of “Dr.. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “Aes Triplex,” “Will 0’ 
the Mill,” and “Markheim,” the first two parts 
of “Virginibus Puerisque,” “The Flight in the 
Heather” chapter from Kidnapped, and a chap- 
ter from 7reasure Island. How could he have 
done better? And there is always this to be 
said: that whoever reads this book of selections 
with appreciation is likely to wish for more, 
Besides these the volume contains a thoughtful 
introduction with ample quotations, a bibliog- 
raphy and half a dozen poems, ending with 
the Requiem. 


Mrs. TREE. By Laura E, Richards. Bos- 
ton: Dana Estes & Co.Mrs, Tree is the most 
fascinating character Mrs. Richards has yet 
discovered,—it would detract from her realism 
if one said invented. And the story of her 
queening it over her neighborhood, conniving 
with Tommy Candy, managing Will Jaquith, 
circumventing Cousin Maria, and dispensing 
happiness to Miss Vesta, even against her will, 
is one of which one does not easily weary. Fort. 
unately, the pictures of Mrs. Tree, drawn by 
Frank T. Merrill, do not spcil the illusion, 
They match the character as illustrations rarely 
do. The book is a sequel to Geoffrey Strong. 
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Miscellaneous, 


- ‘The new volume of the Youth’s Companion 
Series, which Ginn & Co. are publishing, is 
called Zowards the Rising Sun, and takes its 

oung readers to China, Japan, India, and the 

lands of the East. The sketches are by good 
writers. William T. Hornaday corrects long- 
standing mistaken impressions concerning the 
head hunters of Borneo. Sara Jeannette Dun- 
can writes interestingly of her housekeeping in 
India, and other equally good chapters tell of 
“Christmas in the Tropics,” “Life in Manila,” 
and so on. 


The Advanced First Reader, by Ellen M. Cyr, 
is slightly higher in grade than the First Reader, 
recently noticed here. Its distinctive feature is 
the inclusion of engravings attractively printed 
on a tinted background, reproduced from 
famous paintings that illustrate phases of child 
life or nature such as children may easily enjoy. 
For instance, we find here Breton’s “Song of 
the Lark,” Millet’s “Feeding the Hens,” Meyer 
von Bremen’s “Little Rabbit-seller,’”’ Geoffrey’s 
“School in Brittany,” and others equally sugges- 
.tive. With these the reading matter is closely 
related; and the author has tried to lead the 
child to admire the beauty, observe the detail, 
and understand the thought the painter has ex- 
pressed. The book is published by Ginn & Co. 


The Magazines. 


The September number of Good Housekeeping 
is filled with bright articles and timely sugges- 
tions for the home-maker as well as the house- 
keeper, and shows again the energy with which 
its own high standard is maintained and bet- 
tered. Advertisers of household inventions 
make much of its pages, and for the woman who 
tries to be up to date in her housekeeping they 
are unusually interesting. 


The World’s Work for September is full of 
important things, notable among which is the 
first of Mr. M. G. Cunniff’s articles on Labor 
Unions. Mr. Cunniff has been living among 
union men; and he writes of the spirit of union 
methods, as seen from the inside. Albert Bige- 
‘low Paine took a trip lately from New York to 
Chicago by trolley, and tells the story of his 
purney, illustrating it from photographs. 

alter H. Page, the editor of the World’s 
Work, signs “An Intimate View of Publishing.” 
Arthur Goodrich reports the frank feeling of an 
American business man about conditions in 
England, There are a number of well-illus- 
trated contributions: “Breeding New Kinds of 
Corn,” by W. S. Harwood; “A Typical Irri- 
gated Community in Washington,” showing 
vividly the contrasts between the desert preced- 
ing irrigation and the fine harvests that follow 
it, by ah Blethen; ‘The Highest of All 
Railroads,” a remarkable engineering feat in 
the Andes Mountains, by E. C. Rost; and “The 
Latest Lessons in Modern Farming from Kan- 
sas,” by C.H. Matson. Some interesting stories 
are told in “A New York Clergyman’s Study of 
the ‘Stranded.’” 


Literary Notes. 


The Scribners announce a fall list for young 
people, of unusual variety and much excellence, 
prominent in which appears a volume of new 
verse by Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, under the 
- extremely felicitous title of The Book of Joy- 
ous Children, and an exquisite story by Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page is entitled 4 Captured 
‘Santa Claus. 


"The Church of St. Bunco, already reviewed in 
the columns of the Christian Register, has for 
its sub-title “A Drastic Treatment of a Copy- 
righted Religion, un-Christian non-Science.” It 
is written by Gordon Clark, of whom Wendell 
“Phillips said that he wrote in such a way one 
‘eould not help reading. He writes from the 
firm belief that people who are not “tin science” 
ht to. be warned not to get there. It is 
tten in bitter earnest, and denounces in un- 
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measured terms the assumptions, methods, and 
tendencies of Christian Scientists. Published 
by the Abbey Press of New York. 


Edmund D. Brooks, publisher in Minneapolis, 
announces the publication of two books of 
poetry,— Westwind Songs and Octaves in an 
Oxford Garden, by Arthur Upson. Mr. Upsonis 
the author of a successful book of verse, Az the 
Sign of the Harp, issued early in 1900, and has 
collaborated with Mr. George Norton Northrop 
ina volume of Poems (April, 1902), which has won 


|considerable notice from prominent reviews. 


Westwind Songs is prefaced with a beautiful 
prose-poem, introductory to the songs, by the 
Queen of Roumania (“Carmen Sylva”), at whose 
suggestion and under whose encouragement 
this volume is arranged. The Octaves im an 
Oxford Garden, thirty in number, were com- 
posed in Wadham College Garden, Oxford, 
early in the autumn of 1900. Miss Margarethe 
E. Heisser has lettered each page in effective 
imitation of medieval illumined manuscript. 
The edition is limited to three hundred and fifty 
copies on hand-made paper and twenty-five 
copies on Japan paper, five of which will be 
hand-illumined in colors, and bound in full 
crushed Levant. 


Books Received. 


To PustisHers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
RecisteEr will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher’s address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other re- 
turn, as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us 
to limit the number selected _for critical notice and review. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Step by Step. By S. C. Peabody. 


From the Eagle Press, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
That Minister’s Boy. By W. W. Hooper. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
“Temporal Power.” By Marie Corelli. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to’ 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and chosch 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. ; 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents, 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


27a Congress Street, - «© «= Boston.- 
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Unitarian Year Book 


2 FOR 1902 2 
1S JUST ISSUED 


and contains Lists of Societies, Ministers 
and their addresses, Life Members of the 


Association, together with information re- 
garding Conferences, Auxiliary Societies, 
Religious Clubs, and various other interests 
of the denomination. 


Price, 50 cents net; postage, 8 cents. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. . 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
es) ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 

or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrartan Sunpay Scuoor Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


The Unitarian Church: Its History 
and Characteristics. 
By JosrepH H. Crooxer, D.D. 


A pamphlet of 64 pages, clearly and briefly 
defining the principles of Unitarian Christi- 
anity and their historic development. 


The Results of an Inquiry into the 
Aims and Characteristics of Uni- 
tarian Preaching. 

By SamueEt A. Exiot, D.D. 


Tells what Unitarian ministers are preaching 
about and of their purpose and methods in 
their pulpit work. 


The Unitarian Handbook. 


Suggestions and recommendations for the 
organization and administration of liberal 
churches. How to form a church, call a 
minister, manage finances, arrange for sub- 
sidiary organizations, etc. 


The Report of the Committee on 
Covenants. 

Gives the methods of our Unitarian churches 

in regard to church membership, and makes 

specific recommendations to our ministers 

and parish committees. 


These pamphlets will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 BEACON STREET, Boston. 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorar 
CHUNDER Mozoompar. ‘Cloth, $1.25. 


1070 
Che Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 
Thistle-down. 


ELLA F. MOSBY. 


BY 


Released from thy bondage 
In fortunate hour, 

What goal dost thou seek, 
White ghost of a flower? 


For the Christian Register. 


Beginning School. 


BY ANNIE PRATT. 


“Yes, Bennie,” said his aunt Judith, and 
somehow the words had a forbidding sound 
in the child’s ears. “To-morrow your school 
life begins, and you must remember that we 
expect. great things from you. Your teacher 
is going to live with us through the winter.” 

“Live with us,” Bennie faltered inquiringly. 

“Yes, though there’s no earthly use in it that 
I can see,” replied his aunt, quickly. “She isa 
young lady, only two years out of college, whom 
your father met in Italy last spring. She is 
going to teach in the Raymond School for a 
year, and I suppose your father thinks you can 
learn more if she’s right here in the house.” 

Bennie looked dismayed, especially as there 
was a note in his aunt’s voice that implied she 
did not quite like the plan herself; but he said 
nothing, for he had been well trained. 

To tell the truth, Bennie was not a very 
happy little boy. His mother had died when 
he was such a baby he could not remember her 
at all, and his father had spent most of the time 
for the last five years in foreign countries. His 
aunts meant to be very good to him, and they 
kept his clothes in beautiful order, read endless 
stories to him, some of which he understood 
fairly well and others he didn’t, and told him 
often how good he must be and how much he 
must learn. They liked to have him play qui- 
etly with his playthings and walk quietly in the 
streets, and not play much with other children, 
for fear he should catch something, measles or 
chicken-pox or mumps. You see, they had al- 
most forgotten how they felt when they were 
little girls, and they had never been little boys at 
all. So, of course, they couldn’t possibly know 
how Bennie would have liked to play rough 
games and shout at the top of his lungs and 
wear strong clothes that he need not be careful 
of, and how good it would have been, for him, 
too. 

So, when Bennie knew that the dreaded day 
had come, and that he must go to school, he 
was afraid of everything. He was a shy little 
fellow, because he had had little chance to 
make friends with boys and girls of his own 
age. He had learned to keep his small troubles 
to himself in a way that can hardly be under- 
stood by happier children, and so he said noth- 
ing; but in his heart he was afraid of the big 
boys for fear they would laugh at him, and 
afraid of the little boys for fear they would 


tease him, and afraid of his studies for fear he 


wasn’t bright enough to learn them, and afraid 
most of all, very much the most of all, of the 
new teacher. 

That evening Aunt Judith and Aunt Henrietta 
thought it their duty to tell him how important 
the next day would be to him. 

“Everything depends on the way you begin, 
you know, Benny!” 
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“Yes’m,” said Benny, dutifully, but with a 
horrible sinking at his heart. 

‘“‘When little boys in Turkey begin to go to 
school, it is a very solemn affair,” said Aunt 
Henrietta, “All the schcol children go to the 
new little boy’s house, dressed up in their best 
clothes. Then he rides all alone on a pony 
that has been decorated with ribbons, and the 
procession of scholars walk on foot to accom- 
pany him to school. Oh, and the priest prays 
over him first. He is considered the hero of 
the day.” 

Bennie wished he were in Turkey. 

“Little boys in China have to sweep the 
school-room and wash the teacher’s dishes, and 
there are a thousand letters in the alphabet, and 
the boys have to learn all their books by heart,” 
went on Aunt Henrietta, looking at Bennie 
rather severely, as if she thought it were all his 
fault somehow. 

Bennie wished he were in China, probably on 
the principle that trouble afar off seems more 
endurable than trouble at close quarters. 

He went to sleep, perfectly sure that he 
should dream of Turks and Chinese all night, 
but he didn’t; and it was morning before he 
knew it. It was a lovely day, too beautiful to 
be shut inside four walls, and Bennie was very 
silent as he sat without much appetite at the 
breakfast table, and grew more and more anx- 
ious while the minutes ticked hurriedly past, 
numbered by the sober old clock in the corner. 

In reality, Bennie was a very well-educated 
little boy. He could hardly remember when he 
didn’t know how to read, and his Aunt Judith 
had brought out the old copy of Colburn’s Men- 
tal Arithmetic that she had used when she went 
to school, and put him through the same kind 
of drill she had had herself. He had read a 
great deal, for he had had so much time for that, 
and he had even begun Latin, for his Aunt Hen- 
rietta had been a fine Latin scholar and naturally 
considered it more important than anything else. 
However, he didn’t know that he knew more 
than other children of his age, so that did not 
sustain his spirits now. 

He walked more and more slowly until he 
reached the pretty house where the Raymond 
School was kept. Mr. and Mrs. Raymond had 
made the place very attractive and the school- 
room was in a small building, to which a wide 
passage-way led from the house. There was an 
outside entrance, and the part of the grounds im- 
mediately around it was reserved for the use of 
the children. When Bennie arrived, about a 
dozen boys and girls were already there, talking 
excitedly in the pleasure of seeing each other 
again and laughing as if school were not such a 
terrible place after all. A sudden quiet fell on 
the group as Bennie approached, and he felt 
more embarrassed than ever. He longed to fly, 
but managed to ask politely :— 

“Ts this the Raymond School?” Of course 
he knew it was, but he felt desperate, and 
couldn’t think of any other way to break the ice. 

“Yes, it is.’ “Are you a new scholar?” “TI 
should think you’d know, seeing you live so near 
here.” All these replies, coming like a volley, 
rather staggered Bennie; but attention was soon 
diverted from him by another arrival, and he 
sat down on the steps by himself, rather discon- 
solate. ? 

Mrs. Raymond soon came out and greeted 
the scholars and told them that they might go 
in the school-room or not, as they chose, and 
that Miss Lowell, the new teacher for the 
younger department, would soon be ready to see 
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them. None of the scholars made a move to 
enter, and one little girl declared she shouldn’t 
budge until she caught sight of the new teacher. 
“They say she’s awful strict,” went on her busy 
little tongue. Bennie’s gloom deepened; and he 
went by himself into the sunny school-room, 
bright with growing plants and flowers. 

He caught sight of a picture standing on the 
teacher’s desk, which seemed to him exactly like 
one his father had sent to him from Italy, only 
smaller. He went closer to look at it, reached 
across the desk to take it nearer, his jacket 
sleeve caught in the teacher’s small bottle of 
ink, and in another minute the ink had run in 
tiny rivulets over the clean blotter, the neat pile 
of writing paper, the unused record book, lying 
ready for the names of the smaller scholars, and 
was dripping, a drop at a time, down to the 
floor. Benny stood still in utter horror at what 
he had done. One glance was enough. He 
had not even the presence of mind to sop it up 
with the blotter, but turned and fled, out of the 
door, through the crowd of unconscious children, 
down the street, round the corner, deep into the 
park which was conveniently near and offered 
the immediate shelter. 

How could any boy face such a beginning as 
that! And especially when Aunt Judith said, 
Everything depends on the way you begin. Benny 
felt that his heart was broken. He couldn’t 
go back to school, he couldn’t go back home. 
Visions of boys who had run away from home 
and gone to sea came before him, and he 
wished passionately that he knew how he could 
run away and go over seas to his father. And 
then the thought of the new teacher, “awful 
strict, so they say,” came before him; and the 
small child’s cup of misery was full. 

Benny lay down on the grass behind a clump 
of overgrown lilac bushes. He almost went to 
sleep, despite his grief, or at least, when he saw 
a young woman standing near him, he thought 
he must have been asleep, for he hadn’t heard 
her come. Such a bright, merry face as she had 
and such a loving look in the eyes! Somehow, 
Benny felt comforted before she said a word to 
him. 

“For mercy’s sake, little boy,” she said, “what 
is the matter? You make me think of my 
small brother the time he thought he had set 
the house on fire and ran off and hid in the 
barn instead of coming to tell about it.” 

Benny was interested in spite of himself. 

“And did he?” he asked timidly, looking 
straight into the lady’s eyes as if he had always 
known her. 

“Why, no, of course not. He did set the win- 
dow curtain on fire and spoiled the pretty bows | 
I had just fastened it up with; but my mother 
happened to come in the room just as he ran 
out of it, and she pulled the curtain down all 
right. Nothing else was burned.” 

“TI guess he felt pretty bad,” said Benny, 
remembering his own troubles with a sigh. 

“But you haven’t told me your bother yet,” 
said the pretty lady, sitting down beside him on 
the grass. 

Sometimes it is easier to tell things to people 
you don’t know very well; and, before Benny 
knew it, he had poured out all his dread and 
shame and perplexity. 

“But why didn’t you wait until your teacher 
came in?” she asked in a sensible, commonplace 
tone, as if it weren’t the most dreadful thing in 
the world even to spill a bottle of ink; and 
perhaps it wasn’t to one whose brother almost 
burned the house down, Benny reflected, but 


' half-past one,” went on the gay voice: “we'll 
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it would be to Aunt Judith and Aunt Henrietta. 
He knew from experience that even one drop 
of ink is pretty bad, and this was a whole bottle 
full 


' Then Benny explained further. 

“You see, the teacher is a new one, and she’s 
‘awful strict,’so a girl told me; and the very, 
very worst of it is that she’s going to live at our 
house, and I wish I could run away.” 

Then the pretty lady laughed the nicest, 
funniest laugh you ever heard. “Let’s not! 
talk about it this lovely day,” she said merrily. 
“Don’t worry over things till you come to them, 
that’s my motto. Probably the strict.old teacher 
has sopped up her horrid old ink by this time 
and is getting paid up for her strictness by hav- 
ing to teach children who don’t like to be taught. 
That’s trouble enough for any teacher.” 

Benny laughed a little, but his heart was still | 


“Now they will not expect you home before 


just have some luncheon out here together 
under the trees first.” Benny had eaten little 
breakfast; and the sandwiches tasted - surpris- 
ingly good, even to a boy with a broken heart. 
The two grew ever so well acquainted, and the 
tragedy of the morning retreated into the back- 
ground. It was a surprise when the one o’clock 
bell rang. 

“JT suppose you'll stop and see the teacher on 

your way home,” said the pretty lady in a mat- 
ter-of-fact tone. 
' “I suppose I must,” sighed Benny, and his 
mouth quivered suspiciously. Then he broke 
out passionately: “Oh, if only Miss Lowell were 
like you, you know! I never saw such a nice 
lady as you are. If only teachers could be like 
you, then I wouldn’t be afraid.” 

They walked down the path together. “I sup- 
pose we’ll meet the children,” he said plain- 
tively. 

“No, we shall not meet the children, because 
I told them we would have the first day a short 
one, Benny, and I sent them home early. And 
oh, I think I forgot to mention it, but, 
Benny”— 

Benny looked up startled. Then he caught 
the laugh in her eyes. 

“And I’m Miss Lowell, Benny.” 

And that was the beginning of the dearest 
and best friendship between the two, and it is 
truly the truth that after a time Benny forgot to 
be afraid of anything at all; and, when his father 
came home the next spring, he found atall, strong 
boy who could play baseball and row a boat. 
And Aunt Judith and Aunt Henrietta were very 
proud of him and took all the credit to them- 
selves. 


A Dog’s Affection. 


I heard a pretty story the other day that 
plainly shows how even a dog can express 
sympathy for those whom it loves. A little girl 
named Mary, who lives far away in the country, 
in some way fell and broke her arm. Asa result, 
she had to keep in bed for a long while. A 
very dreary time it seemed, especially when she 
was compelled to lie so still and quiet.. Her 
playmates came to see her, and often brought 
her beautiful flowers, of which she was very 
fond. 

_ There was something else, too, which Mary 
loved dearly; and that was her dog, whose name | 
was Bob. He seemed to be very sorry for his 
little mistress, and he noticed how happy the 
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flowers always* made her. So he thought he 
would give her a bouquet, too. Away he went 
into the garden, and plucked a mouthful of 
Then he hurried back to Mary, 
put his forepaws on her bed, dropped the leaves, 
and wagged his tail, saying as plainly as any 


laurel leaves. 


dog could,— 


‘Don’t you think my flowers are pretty, too?” 
| Our Four-footed Friends, 


A Luncheon-box Rhyme. 


I cannot complain of my mother, 

For I know she would give me the best, 
But I think that, somehow or other, 

All the nicest things go to the rest, 


—H. E, 


The Marble Man. 


With a patter of little bare feet the children 


left the play-room and scampered to bed. Nurse 


heard their prayers, and tucked them up snugly. 


Then she came back to pick up the scattered 


playthings; but she did not see the Marble Man, 


who, when he heard her coming, had rolled 


quite out of her reach. 


“There,” she said at last, “everything is in its 


place.” And she turned and went downstairs. 
The Marble Man rolled himself out of his 


dark corner, and Jay in the ray of moonlight that 
The toy horse neighed to 


fell across the floor. 
him in a friendly manner. The little tin soldier 
saluted; and even the Paris doll, who lived on 
a high shelf and was never played with, bowed, 


for the Marble Man was a favorite in the nur- 


sery. He was so jolly, and amused them all 


when the children were asleep. To-night, how- 


ever, his fat round face was as long as you 
please; and he seemed full of some wonderful 
plan. 

“What is the matter, comrade?” asked the 
soldier, ; 

“Tell us, please,” said the Paris doll: “it’s so 
dull up here.”” And she yawned. 

“Tell us what you are going to do-o0,” crowed 
the Noah’s ark rooster. 

“Friends,” said the Marble Man, “I am tired 
of being rolled back and forth over this floor, 
yet never going anywhere or having any fun; 
and to-night I am going to run away.” 


“To runaway?” The Paris doll looked fright- 


ened. 

“What, not desert ?” said the soldier, 

“Yes, desert, if you like to call it that. 
going away to find adventures,” 

“Won’t you ever come back?” chorused his 
friends, 

“Perhaps, some time, when I have seen all 
the world,” he answered grandly. 

He turned his back on them all, and rolled 
heels over head to the door. Whack! he struck 
it, and it flew open. Down the hall faster and 
faster he rolled till he reached the stairs. 
Whack! whack! whack! His head rang like a 
beehive as he bounded from stair to stair. 

“Oh, how fast I am getting on in the world!” 
he said to himself. 

With one bound he reached*the street door, 
and with another he went through the door and 
looked at the great world with the full moon 
shining over it. 

“Now I shall really begin my travels,” he 
thought, “after I have rested my poor head a 
bit.” 

As he waited, up came a dog. 

“Bow-wow!” said doggie. 
and where are you going ?” 


I am 


“Who are you, 
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“I am the Marble Man,” he answered proudly. 
“I have come to-night from the palace of the 
children, and I go to seek adventure.” 

And with that he rolled past the dog and 
down the street. Very soon he met a little girl 
with long curls and big blue eyes. 

“Oh,” she cried, “who are you?” 

The Marble Man bowed very beautifully in- 
deed, and answered,— 

“I am Sir Marble Man, andI go about the 
world to aid beautiful princesses.” 

“Oh !” said the little girl again. “Oh, you are 
so little you could not aid a princess if you were 
to find one. Stay and play with me.” 

But the Marble 'Man began to roll again, 
faster and faster, until at last he rolled away 
from the pleasant street and the pretty houses, 
and came to quite a different part of the city. 

The streets were dark and crooked, and the 
houses old and dingy. In one of them, where 
the light from the street lamp fell brightest, a ~ 
little crippled girl sat at a window, and gazed 
wistfully out. She was very thin and pale, but 
she had a shower of bright golden hair that hid 
the poor little twisted back; and the Marble 
Man thought he had never seen such beautiful 
brown eyes as hers were. He stopped under 
her window to look at her, pitying her because 
she could never run about and play, as other 
children do. Very soon the big dark eyes spied 
him. 

“O mother,” she cried, “see what a pretty 
toy!” 

She reached for her crutch, and crept out to 
the street. 

“She is coming to get me,” said the Marble 
Man, rolling toward the lamp, that she might see 
him better. When she went back to her win- 
dow, the Marble Man was tightly held in the 
little hands. 

“Dear Marble Man,” she whispered, “where 
did you come from?’ Won’t you stay with me?” 

The Marble Man nestled closer as he an- 
swered :— 

“I am so glad I found you to-night. You 
shall be my princess. I will not travel any 
farther, but ‘stay and help to make it jolly for 
you.” : 

And that is the reason he never went back to 
the nursery, and why the tin soldier shakes his 
head with a mournful sigh when you ask where 
the Marble Man is,—Pear? Howard Campbell, 
in Sunday School Times. 


_ “Look at that rabbit, ma,” said little Tot, as 
she curiously watched the peculiar “twinkle” of 
the animal’s features. “Every time he stops to 
smell anything, he seems to stutter with his 
nose.” — Yonkers Gasette. 


Grandma: “Johnny, I have discovered that 
you have taken more maple sugar than I gave 
you.” Johnnie: “Yes, grandma: I’ve been 
making believe there was another little boy 
spending the day with me.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


It was little Alfred’s first ride in a sleeper. 
He had thought it great fun when he was 
popped into the upper berth to sleep. But dur- 
ing the night a sorry little voice called :““Mamma, 
take me down. I don’t like sleeping way up 
chimney.”—4. 7. D. 


Philip was saying his prayers before going to 
bed, and ended his supplication with “Amen, 
Philip, Evans.” “Why, Philip, why did you say 
that?” asked his mother. “Well,” he replied, 
“J didn’t want to be mixed up with brother Ed, 
he acts so dreadfully !”— Zranscrift. 
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Who feels that God and heaven’s great deeps are nearer 
Him to whose heart his fellow-man is nigh, 
Who doth not hold his soul’s own freedom dearer 
Than that of all his brethren, low pr high ; 
Who to the Right can feel himself the truer 
For being gently patient with the wrong, 
Who sees a brother in the evil-doer, 
And finds in Love the heart's blood of his song,— 
This, this is he for whom the world is waiting 
To sing the beatings of its mighty heart. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Pets. 


Dr. Hodge, the eminent naturalist of Clark 
University, carried a pet bird into several of the 
school-rooms of the city of Worcester. The 
masters readily gave him permission to let the 
scholars see the bird, while he talked to them 
about birds, and the interest they would find in 
watching them and studying their ways. He con- 
trasted such study with whatever pleasure they 
derived from stoning or shooting birds. I sup- 
pose he touched on the business of taking their 
eggs or their nests. 

As a consequence of such visits, it proved 
that the next year he could count up seventy 
birds of different species frequenting the streets 
of Worcester, with more or less familiarity, 
where he had found in the year before only 
thirty-six. The next year, in the same streets, 
he observed one hundred and twenty species. 

Here is one illustration which shows what can 
be done in the education of a community, which 
is by no means exceptional in its opportunities 
for preserving bird life. 

The story is well worth repeating and remem- 
bering because in large cities like Worcester 
people are so apt to forget the value of pets in 
the moral elevation of individuals or of com- 
munities. Prof. Shaler, who is a very high au- 
thority, says that, taking history in a wide range, 
it will prove that the inhabitants of cities are 
more hard-hearted and cruel than people are 
who have grown up in the familiar care of ani- 
mals. He says that the boy who hasa colt given 
to him as his own, so that he is permitted to 
have the whole care of the colt, if he cares well 
for it, who watches the colt day by day, breaks 
him to the saddle and the harness, and at last 
tides him or drives him’ on the road, is all the 
time trained to unselfishness in such duties. 
The duties, indeed, become pleasures. Dr. 
Shaler urges eagerly the importance of pets in 
the moral education of children themselves, 
arguing from such examples as that of the boy 
and his pony. He says that, speaking in gen- 
eral, men and women who have the care of oxen, 
of horses, of poultry, or of bees, or of silkworms, 
are less selfish and more tender and more kind 
than are the people who are crowded together 
in the wynds or slums of cities. He says that 
Paris and Lyons and other large towns were 
guilty of the most inhuman atrocities of the 
bloody period of the French Revolution, that 
you hardly find any such cruelty in the rural dis- 
tricts of France at that time. 

When the distinguished naturalist Mr. Garner 
last visited Boston, he was kind enough to meet 
a considerable number of the young people of 
our Sunday-school on a Saturday afternoon, 
and to tell them some of his wonderful stories 
of some of the animals he had taught, and from 
whom he had learned. Of course, the lesson 
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involved was the old lesson, that with kindness 
you can do almost anything with your pets, He 
had learned from the monkeys their language, 
and in return he had taught them much which 
they did not know. And this was because he 
was kind to them. 

Mr, Rarey, the horse-tamer, taught the same 
lesson a generation before. 

All this interested me, so that I asked the 


Sunday-school children the next day how many | 


of them were in daily intercourse with pets. I 
wanted to know how many of them had to pro- 
vide water for a canary bird every day, or to 
remember whether pussy had her milk, or 
whether the dog had his dinner. Ina school of 
Boston children, I did not expect to find boys to 
have the care of horses or of cattle. I was 
sorry that I could not expect to. But I was 
bitterly disappointed in other expectations. I 
was astonished and I was sorry to find how few 
cats and kittens we had in the parish, how few 
dogs. ‘There was not a child who had had 
the care of chickens, excepting in a summer 
holiday. And I was troubled by this, not be- 
cause I was afraid my young friends would 
prove cruel, but because they lost so much of 
the joy of life in their ignorance of the pretty 
ways of different pets and of the lessons which 
the pets helped to teach them. 

Dr. Shaler goes so far as to say that Western 
Europe is Christian Europe now because the 
Christians of France and Spain and Germany 
took kind care of their horses. They improved 
their breeds by such kindness, and made the 
horses strong and in every way capable. He 
says that these brutal Turks, to whom, alas! 
Europe now intrusts the most beautiful section 
of Europe, would have ravaged all Western 
Europe, as they ruined Greece and Macedonia, if 
they had not been cruel to their horses, and negli- 
gent in their care. He says that on the field of 
battle Christendom rode down Islam. The 
squadrons of horses, loving and loved, was 
stronger than the herds of brutes neglected and 
half-starved. This is certain, that, while the 
Christian cavalier was learning to rule his horse, 
he was learning to rule himself. His life was a 
larger life. His conscience was more quick as 
it was more strong. 

All which I have written, not simply fer Sun- 
day-school teachers, or Audubon societies, nor 
especially for those people who with praise- 
worthy eagerness are saving the birds. In the 
great business of enlarging life, what we please 
to call the study of nature holds a very large 
place. In proportion as men know more of 
God’s work, or, as we grandly say, of the proc- 
esses of life, more will they be like him, par- 
takers of the divine nature. The growth in 
life is a growth in grace. And an element in 
the growth in life, not to be neglected, is gained 
in such daily care as man bestows upon the 
animals which are not always his inferiors. 

EpwaArpD E. Hate. 


A Brave Woman. 


Dean Hole in his “Reminiscences” tells of a 
lady whom it was his privilege tomeet. She was 
in delicate health, and went for restoration to a 
quiet place in the Scottish Highlands with her 
husband and children. They werein the garden 
together on a summer’s evening when she was 
suddenly seized with a kind of paralysis in her 
eyes, and entirely lost her sight. 

She made no exclamation, but her first 
thoughts, as she related afterward, were the 
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remembrance that her two boys were to leave 
next morning on their return to school, and 
her determination to spare them the: anguish 
which she knew they would feel on hearing that 
she was blind. She entered the house, and, 
remarking only that she felt unwell, retired to 
her bedroom. ; 


The next morning the sons came, bade her ~ 


good-bye and went. Soon after the daughter 
brought a piece of work which she was unable 
to continue, and asked for instruction. The 


mother took it, held it for a few minutes in her . 


hands, then laid it down on the bed, and said, 
“T cannot help you, my child: I am blind,” 
When Dean Hole saw her, she had partly 
recovered her sight; but it was still weak. 
Anticipating a total loss of sight, she was fre- 
quently walking in and around her home with 
closed eyelids or during the night, that she 
might go about securely when the darkness 
came. ’ 


The Sad Case of Dr. Agar Beet. | 


Only this last week we have had a sad exam- 
ple of the tyranny of ecclesiastical authority. Dr. 
Beet is the finest theologian in the ranks of the 
Wesleyan ministry. By his scholarly study of 
the New Testament he has come to the conclu- 
sion that in regard to the agony of the lost “the 
Holy Scriptures do not plainly and categorically 
assert its endless continuance,” and this con- 
viction he has published in a book which has 
been widely read. Last week the Conference 
decided that this teaching “fell short of and con- 
travened the doctrines held and taught in our 
Church,” but at the same time provided that 
no further steps be taken in the matter “on con- 
dition that Dr. Beet did not preach in our pul- 
pits the doctrine of his book, and that he 
published nothing further on the subject except 
with the consent of the Conference.” That is, 
Dr. Beet shall be permitted to occupy his official 
position on condition that he allow himself to 
be muzzled on one of the most solemn issues of 
Christian doctrine. 

It is clear that the professor still adheres to 
his view of New Testament teaching on the mat- 
ter. Not all those long and weary discussions in 
committee and Conference seem to have shaken 
his convictions; for after this decision he said it 
was God “who, he believed, had put the words 
into his lips.’ And yet, it is tragical to relate, 
this fine scholar and brilliant theologian consents 
to be silent on the truth of what he regards as 
the oracle of God at the bidding of an ecclesias- 
tical authority. If they will let him keep his 
chair, he will never preach this doctrine of the 
New Testament, he will never expound it to his 
students, and he will never print it without the 
consent of the Conference. What a shameful 
compromise! What a miserable humiliation! 

I wonder whether the students of the profes- 
sor will ever ask him the meaning of the severity 
of Jesus in those words: “He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me.” I wonder whether he will sometimes 
ponder, that utterance of an ancient prophet who 
tried to be silent concerning the word of the 
Lord: “But his word was in mine heart as a 
burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was 
weary with forbearing, and I could not stay.” 
Better far would it have been if he had been un- 
frocked and excommunicated, better for him 
to have cast offices and honors to the wind, and 
to have stood up bravely for truth, and truth 
alone, against all the traditions of the elders. 
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lish and American, Unitarianism. The office of 
this, paper is 211. Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 
India.,.The subscription price is $1.75 or 7s. 
English. money. Buy at the post-office an in- 
ternational money order for this sum, and send 
to the address given above. 

The second paper I wish to name is Mew 
India. This.is a weekly. Its office of publica- 
tion is 15) Sircar’s Lane, off Simla Street, Cal- 
cuttay and, its price of subscription $2.50 or 12s. 
English money. It may be ordered by mail, 
and remittance may be made by international 
money. order, as in the preceding case. This 
paper is not exclusively religious, but concerns 
itself with everything that pertains to the prog- 
Tess and interests of India. Its motto is “For 
God, Humanity, and Fatherland.” The editor 
is aman of ability, thorough training, and wide 
knowledge. I do not know of any periodical 
that will, give a foreigner a better knowledge of 
religious, social, and political India, from the 
Indian, standpoint, than this vigorous, indepen- 
dent, and courageous journal. 

There is a third paper to which it is important 
to call attention. It is a weekly called Jvdia, 
published at 84 and 86 Palace Chambers, West- 
minster, S.W. London, England, subscription 
price tos. 6d. ($2.60) a year. This paper is the 
organ of the friends of India in England, who 
want to see India ruled justly and in such a way 
to promote her welfare and progress instead of 
being ruled solely for the benefit of Great 
Britain. It is also the organ of the Indian 
National: Congress, the largest and most repre- 
sentative native association in India existing for 
purposes of) political, social, educational, and 
industrial reform. The paper is entirely loyal 
to British supremacy in India; but it points out 
fearlessly what it regards as the shortcomings 
and injustices of the British rule, and it labors 
constantly for the welfare of the Indian people. 
Its»editors and writers are men who understand 
India thoroughly, most of them from long resi- 
dence and service there. Among them are 
found such well-known names as Sir William 
Wedderburn, M.P., long connected with the 
Indian civil service; Mr. W. S, Caine, M.P.; 
Mr. S. S. Thorbururn, ex-financial commissioner 
of the=Punjab; India; Mr. Romesh C. Dutt, ex- 
commissioner,of Orissa, India, and the author 
of severalwbooks on Indian subjects; and Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, the eminent Parsee financier 
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To retain his ecclesiastical position, he; has 
suffered the most disastrous humiliation possi: 
ble to a prophet of God, he has allowed. himself 
to be silenced! 

- I cannot understand how the Conference dared 
‘ to insult Dr. Beet by demanding his silence, 
still less can I understand how he could censent 
to be silent concerning the Word of God. in 
slavish submission to the word of man. As the 
British Weekly admirably puts it, “We have no 
hesitation in saying that we thoroughly disbe- 
lieve in the plan of silencing a Christian. minis- 
ter on one of the most awful and pressing 
subjects on which a Christian minister has to 
speak. We understand neither the silencing of 
Dr. Beet by the Conference nor his submission 
to that silencing.” Here, then, in this latest 
heresy case we have a distinct proof that, to be 
loyal to truth,aman must renounce sectarianism 
and all its works.—Rev. Frank Walters, in Lon- 
don Inquirer. 


Information about India. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


There is no country in the Old World that is 
more interesting than India, or that it is better 
worth while for us in this New World to make 
and keep ourselves intelligent about and in 
touch with. 

Concerning religious India we get a good deal 
of information, of its kind, from missionaries. 
But it should not be forgotten that the mission- 
ary, however good his intentions may be, is not 
in a position to take an unprejudiced view of 
the religions around him. He goes to India as 
a propagandist. He has been brought up in 
Christian lands. It is because he believes that 
Christianity is the only true religion, and that 
the people of India will perish if they do not 
give up their false religions and accept his true 
one, that he becomes a missionary. With such 
ideas in his mind, it is not to be expected that 
he will study the religions of India with much 
sympathetic intelligence (and there can be little 
real intelligence where there is not some sym- 
pathy) or bring home to America reports 
regarding religious conditions .which will _be 
otherwise than somewhat seriously one-sided. _ 

Concerning political India, too, we ‘have a 
good deal of information of its:kind. Butthere’| 
is reason to fear that this is as much prejudiced. 
as that of the missionary ; for nearly all of it 
comes, not from the people of India themselves, 
but from the British, who have conquered the 
land and are ruling it as a dependency. And 
it is not to be expected that foreign lords and 
masters who hold their place by the power of 
the sword can see matters in the same light or 
report them from the same standpoint as ‘the 
people whom they hold in subjection. 

I write this article to call attention to several 
periodicals and books which give us India from 
the inside,—both religious India and political, 
They are ably written, and edited, and are well |. 
worth the attention of thoughtful men. and 
women in this country. 

The first I mention is the Zndian Messenger, 
a small weekly, devoted to “religious, social, 
moral, and educational topics.” It is the most 
widely circulated organ of the Brahmo-Somaj, 
that remarkable religious reform movement 
which is. associated with the” distinguished} » 
names of Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, and P. C. Mozoomdar, and which, 
while it is native to Indian soil, bears a striking 
resemblance in its thought +and. aims to «Eng-' 
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and writer. This calm, accurate, and able 
weekly ought to be in every important reading- 
room, especially those of universities and 
learned societies in the United States. It would 
do more than perhaps could be accomplished by 
any other agency to give to the American 
people a knowledge of the real condition of 
India under British rule,—a kind of knowledge 
which is of particular importance now, when the 
imperialistic spirit is so much in the ascendant 
and when so many Americans would have their 
country follow Great Britain’s example in be- 
coming the ruler of foreign dependencies. 

The books to which I wish to call attention 
are two, The first is “Famines in India, or Open 
Letters to Lord Curzon on Famines and Land 
Assessments,” by Romesh C. Dutt, author of 
“Economic History of British India,” “Civiliza- 
tion in Ancient India,” etc., London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. In these able letters the 
author shows that famines have increased under 
British rule steadily and alarmingly. Within 
the past forty years there have been ten famines, 
causing the loss of at least 15,000,000 of human 
lives. This is unprecedented in the history of 
India, and probably of the world. What is the 
cause? Of course, the immediate cause is the 
failure of rains. But this explains little; for 
there is no reason to believe that the rains have 
failed oftener during the last half-century than 
in earlier times, when famines were less frequent 
and less severe. Nor can the cause be attrib- 
uted to increase of population, as some have 
supposed. For, as Mr. Dutt shows, “the in- 
crease of population in India is slow, slower 
than in England and Wales, slower than in eigh- 
teen other countries out of twenty-eight for 
which figures are available.” The real causes 
of the intensity and frequency of recent famines 
are three. Oneis lack of irrigation. In some 
parts of India the government has constructed 
important irrigation works. But in other parts 
there has been persistent neglect. Indeed, in 
many places irrigation works which were in op- 
peration when the British came into possession 
of the land have been allowed to fall entirely 
into ruin. 

A second cause is taxation,—taxation so heavy 
as to reduce the great majority of the people to 
a state of abject poverty, so that they are unable 
to lay up anything in good years to live upon 
when years of scarcity come. 
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The third cause is the steady drain of wealth 
from India to England, which has been going 
on ever since the British gained possession of 
the country. “India maintains the most expen- 
sive foreign government on earth, and one-third 
or one-half of the net revenues of India is sent 
out of India every year instead of being spent 
in the country to fructify her industries and 
trades.” 

This drain is greater than any country in the 
world could stand without becoming impover- 
ished. Even in the worst famine years there is 
food enough in the land and within reach of the 
starving. But the poor cannot get it because 
they have nothing to buy with. Not the lack of 
rain, but the awful poverty of the people, 
caused by heavy taxation and by the ceaseless 
and pitiless drain of the wealth of the land to 
England at the rate of about $100,000,000 a 
year, is the real cause of the terrible and mul- 
tiplying famines of India. 

The second book which I desire to mention 
is one called “Prosperous British India: A Rev- 
elation from Official Records,” by Mr. William 
Digby, C. I. C. (Companion of the Most Emi- 
nent Order of the Indian Empire), a well-known 
London writer and Liberal leader, who has 
lived in India, done some of the best work that 
has ever been done there in connection with 
famine relief, and has written half a dozen val- 
uable books on India. The publisher is T. 
Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, London. 
This is a book of 650 pages, packed from cover 
to cover with facts and figures from the highest, 
and in most cases official, authorities, and mak- 
ing out a stronger case than even Mr. Dutt 
has done as to the poverty of the Indian people, 


their heavy taxation, the terrible and ceaseless | 


drain to England, and the responsibility of Brit- 
ain for the famines. I said that Juda (the 
weekly mentioned above) ought to be in all lead- 
ing American reading-rooms. These two books, 
but especially Mr. Digby’s, ought to be in every 
important American library. England is never 
tired of boasting of her rule in India. It is 
time the world knew what that rule is from the 
side of the Indian people. To be conquered 
and held in subjection by the sword—the sword 
of an alien nation—does not seem just the same 
to those who feel the sword’s edge as to those 
who hold its hilt. Mr. Digby, Englishman 
though he is, is brave enough and just enough 
to tell England and us and the world how the 
edge feels, and what are the real results to 
India of an imperialism which rests upon phys- 
ical might. 
Toronto, Can. 


International Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, 


Prof. Bonet-Maury of Paris writes of the 
loss liberal Christianity has experienced in 
that country by the withdrawal from the pulpit 
at Boulevard St. Germain of the eloquent 


preacher Rev. E. Fontanés, after fifty years of | : 


Protestant ministry. He suggests that Ameri- 
can Unitarian students of theology might, to 
advantage, pursue courses of post-graduate 
study at the Paris Protestant Divinity School, 
where the courses of Prof. Réville on the 
History of Religion and those of Prof. Edm. 
Stapfer on Palestine in the Time of Jesus, 
as well as those of Profs. Monnier and Ken- 
otre, are interesting and valuable. 

The Ninth International Congress of the 
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Press is to be held at St. Louis next year, the 
press of that city having offered free transport 
across the Atlantic for three hundred members. 
When our Unitarian fellowship offers free trans- 
portation te even fifty foreign delegates, what 
an International Congress of liberals we can 
hold in this country! 

Rev. Dr. Bernhard Schenkel, senior pastor 
of the cathedral at Bremen, the gifted son of 
the eminent German theologian Dr. Daniel 
Schenkel of Heidelberg, writes a friendly 
letter, in which he calls attention to two recent 
works as deserving the particular study of 
modern students of religion,— Wrede’s “Das 
Messiasgeheimniss” and Wernle’s “Die An- 
fange unserer Religion.” He also states that 
Prof. Holzmann of Strassburg has entirely re- 
written his Commentary on the Synoptics, 
which appeared only a few years ago,—a strik- 
ing evidence of the great changes now taking 
place in New Testament criticism. 

Wrede’s book, especially, has created no little 
stir in German theological circles. By a sort of 
common consent both orthodox and radical 
critics to-day look upon the Gospel of Mark as 
representing the most nearly the original tradi- 
tion of Jesus. Wrede boldly, and with much 
acumen, attacks this view. According to his 
searching examination Mark is a tendency- 
writing of the most pronounced character, 
swayed by doctrinal and ecclesiastical prepos- 
sessions. Its central aim to identify Jesus with 
the Messiah is not justified, Wrede holds, by 
the facts. Jesus made no such claim. This 
was also Dr. Martineau’s opinion, it will be re- 
membered. In short, Wrede’s book is one 
more effort toward proving that the Church 
produced the Gospels, the Gospels did not pro- 
duce the Church. 

The discourse, uttered by the eminent church 
historian Prof. A. Harnack, on his entrance into 
the rectorship of Berlin University, has been 
published; and we find more or less extended 
notices of it in the German theological jour- 
nals. Its theme is “Socrates and the Early 
Church.” Harnack tells us that among all 
the Greek philosophers Socrates was already 
in antiquity the most popular. The reason for 
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this lay not so much in his doctrine as in his 
fate. By sealing his conviction with his death, 
and thus becoming a martyr of free thought in 
opposition to religious and political fanaticism, 
he attained the greatest influence upon succeed- 
ing generations of any of the Hellenic sages. 
By it he has become for all times the typical 
free thinker. In his personality, therefore, lies 
his greatness. This continues to be operative 
through the centuries, and causes him to be a 
part of “that history whichis not yet passed 
away, which is and remains a part of our pres- 
ent, and therefore has a claim to be known 
by all.” 

It is not surprising that, as soon as Christian- 
ity began to find adherents in the cultivated 
circles of the old world, these should be im- 
pressed by the analogies between the career and 
destiny of Jesus and those of Socrates. Here 
as there was a man who placed himself in di- 
rect opposition to the traditions and ideals of 


his people, and hence must appear to the major-_ 


ity of his contemporaries as a pervert and a 
traitor. One, like the other, was brought into 
this antagonism through loyalty to his highest 
convictions, through the very ideas from whose 
realization he could alone hope for the ennoble- 
ment, the salvation, of his people. Hence, in 
the one case as in the other, fanatical accusa- 
tions, involving life and death, and intensified by 
hateful misrepresentation of the actual facts; 
and, on the part of both, unshaken fortitude 
and greatness of soul in the face of such accusa- 
tions. 

Here as there the death of a martyr was the 
end, and yet this end only the beginning of a 
new and imperishable life. In the case of both 
sufferers a little company of disciples was con- 
vinced that the executed one was the best, 
wisest, and most righteous of all men; and the 
dying Socrates and the dying Jesus alike live 
again in a series of spiritual fellowships which, 
differ as they might in many points, were yet di- 
rectly inspired and descended from their re- 
spective founders, who, be it observed, in both 
cases Jeft no written personal memorials behind 
them. We know of them and their doctrine 
only through their contemporaries. 
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nack closes his admirable address, which is a 
renewed testimony to the point of view which 
characterizes all his public utterances, that not 
circumstances, but “persons, are the makers of 
history.” ; 

A recent article in the Protestantenzeitung, 
the liberal Christian organ of Germany, edited 
in Bremen, and published conjointly in that 
city and in Berlin, quotes from the correspond- 
ence of a German princess, in which she refers 
to a letter written by St. Vincent de Paul to his 
friend D’Argenson. In this epistle the holy 
man, whose beneficent life led to his canoniza- 
tion by the Roman Catholic Church, confesses 
that he lived and should die in the principles of 
Socinianism, that these Unitarian opinions 
would, he was convinced, in the course of a 
hundred years carry off the victory, and that 
he desired that then his confession of faith be 
published to the world. 

Can any of the readers of the Register, at 
home or abroad, who are wise in such matters, 
enlighten us as to the authenticity of this story? 

Dr. Hansjakob, a well-known Roman Cath- 
olic clergyman of Freiburg, Germany, is ac- 
counted an enfant tervible in that church. In 
his latest book, “Last Pilgrimage,” he describes 
a journey made in Austria. He treats in it of 
the “Away from Rome” movement in that em- 
pire, and makes this remarkable statement: 
“One thing is sure, the clergy in the German 
empire would not be a whit better than their 
brethren in Austria, were they not opposed by 
so mighty and influential a Protestantism. The 
Reformation hurt the Catholic Church very 
much, but also was of great advantage to it. 
And this double effect it continues to have until 
this very hour. So far as the secession of be- 
lievers is concerned, we in Germany surely need 
not look askant and reproachfully upon the 
Austrian clergy when we recall the many, many 
Catholics among us who have inwardly long 
fallen away. 90 per cent. of all cultivated per- 
sons, 60 per cent. of the half-cultured, and 50 
per cent. of the working classes among us are 
‘estranged from the Church, inwardly fallen 
away from it, and occupy the standpoint of the 
crudest deism, and even atheism.” 

Interesting in this connection is the last cen- 
sus of religious opinions in the German empire 
(Dec. 1, 1900). The entire population numbered 
56,367,178 against 49,428,470 in the year 1890. 
This shows an increase of 14 per cent. The 
number of Evangelicals (Lutherans, Reformed 
and United) was 35,231,104, an increase of 13.6 
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Amid such striking similarities we must rele- 
gate to the background the distinction which 
recognizes that in Socrates we have a cool, 
Clear-sighted dialectician who was fond of let- 
ting his irony play about a subject, in Jesus a 
prophet who does not seek to prove his doc- 
trine, but is assured of it through inner contem- 
plation. In short, in the one case we encounter 
a philosopher, in the other the founder of a relig- 
ion. This distinction the early Christians did 
not fail to recognize. The very first of them to 
draw a parallel between these two august fig- 
ures, Justin Martyr (about 150 A.D.), finds that 
both men have in common the indwelling 
Logos, by means of which Socrates refuted the 
false religion and which appeared personally in 
Christ and overcame the demons. 

Tatian accords to Socrates an exceptional 
position among all Greek philosophers. Athen- 
agoras and Appolonios compare the estate of 
the Christians in their day to that of Socrates,— 
an analogy which Celsus, the violent opponent 
of the Christians, also admits; while he main- 
tains that Jesus derived the commandment not 
to requite evil with evil from an instruction of 
Socrates (in Plato). The physician Galenos 
recognizes certain Christians as true philoso- 
phers, since, like Socrates, they despise the 
pleasures of the senses and death. Lucian says 
that the Christians called one of their prominent 
teachers “the new Socrates.” Other pagans, 
like Cecilius, recommend to the Christians the 
Socratic reserve with regard to heavenly things, 
or, like the emperor Marcus Aurelius, exalt the 
calm and serious frame in which Socrates 
prepared for death above the ill-judged and 
boastful efforts of many Christians to achieve 
martyrdom. f 

On the Christian side Clemens of Alexandria 
and Origen, whose whole endeavor was to 
reconcile Christianity with Greek culture, as a 
matter of course honored Socrates correspond- 
ingly, as did also Gregorius Thaumaturgos, 
Methodius, and Eusebius, the latter of whom 
calls him “the philosopher of the purification.” 
In the whole domain of Grzco-Christian litera- 
ture, only two writers rejected Socrates ; namely, 
Theophilus of Antioch, who was offended by 
his oaths (“by the dog”), and the unknown 
Jewish-Syrian, author of the Clementine Hom- 
ilies. 

It is quite different, however, in the Western 
Church. The Latin theologians emphasize with 
partiality the distinction between Socrates and 
Christ. Minucius Felix and Novatian call the 
first-named “a teacher of error” and “an Attic 
rogue and fool.” Lactantius, while recognizing 
it as a merit in Socrates that he turned the 
whole of philosophy into ethics, yet holds that 
by enjoining it upon his disciples, in his. dying 
hour, to sacrifice a cock to Asculapius, he lost 
all his merits. With truly “abominable soph- 
istry,” Tertullian seeks to distort the lofty 
image of the dying Socrates. Finally, Augus- 
tine, with his insane declaration that ‘all the 
virtues of the heathen were only splendid vices,” 
also uttered his judgment upon Socrates. To 
be sure, Augustine was at the same time the 
founder of that true attitude of mind which 
holds “that religion is something other than a 
knowledge, that Greek philosophy and Chris- 
tianity are specifically different in their great- 
ness, and hence each is to be considered by 
itself and judged by different standards.” 

With a warm appeal to the young theologian to 
pursue the service of truth as if it were a divine 
service, and to make every sacrifice for it, Har- 


20,327,913, an increase of 15 per cent. Other 
Christians number 203,678, an increase. of 40 
per cent. The number of Jews is 567,884, an 
increase of only 3.4 per cent. Persons of other 
beliefs, 10,602.. In other words, the Protestants 
number to-day 625 in every 1,000, the Catholics 
361, and Jews Io persons. 

In the past year 547 persons in Berlin offi- 
cially announced their conversion to Evangelical 
Protestantism. Of these 329 were Roman 
Catholics, 160 Jews, and 58 of other faiths. On 
the other hand, 221 persons left the Evangelical 
Church, 184 to join various sects and 21 to 
unite with the Roman Catholic Church. 

England.—The new biography of Dr. Marti- 
neau by Profs. Drummond and Upton will be 
published in October. This, with the advent of 
the new theological review, the Aibbart Jour- 
nal, are events of much importance in Unita- 
‘rian circles. No Unitarian minister in Wales 
receives more than 2 pounds ($10) a week. A 


‘per cent. since 1890. The Catholics number 
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more devoted body of preachers no denomina- 
tion can boast. 

Forty years ago there were in England and 
Wales 895,582 paupers, indoor and outdoor, 
giving a ratio of 44.5 to every 1,000 inhabitants. 
To-day (May 1, 1902) there are 691,605 paupers, 
which, with the increased population, gives a 
ratio of only 21.2 per thousand. In London 
the number of paupers has gone up from 87,- 
6or in 1862 to 102,581, but the ratio per thou- 
sand has fallen from 31.1 to 22.6. The collected 
statistics show that during the late war in South 
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Africa pauperism increased in England, as it 
presumably did in the United States during the 
Spanish-American War. The resignation by 
Prof. Upton of the chair of philosophy at 
the British Unitarian Theological School at 
Oxford, after twenty-seven years of occupancy, 
is highly regretted. He has been appointed 
professor emeritus. A man of great intellectual 
power, a devoted student of truth, his abilities 
are only outshone by the virtues of his personal 
character. He is the true successor of Dr. 
Martineau in the philosophical history of the 
free Christian Churches. 


Camp Life at Lithia Springs. 


BY REY. R. C. DOUTHIT. 


IE 


The heart of the great body of plain people 
in Southern Illinois beats with Lithia Chautau- 
qua, and many newspapers (reflecting public 
sentiment) have made statements similar to the 
kindly but rather familiar remark of the Mat- 
toon Daily Journal. It says: — 

“The entire sympathy of this community 
should be with Mr. Douthit in his effort to es- 
tablish a Chautauqua at Lithia Springs. After 
the old man had developed the Chautauqua 
idea in this part of the State, some commercially- 
minded spirits at Shelbyville have attempted to 
crowd him out by establishing what is called a 
Chautauqua on the fair grounds at Shelbyville, 
The commercial idea should never be allowed 
to enter the spirit of the Chautauqua movement; 
and the old gentleman, who has practically 
eliminated any idea of profit in Lithia, should be 
encouraged and supported.” 

Thus from August 9 to 25 the people by 
hundreds came from far and near, and dwelt 
together as brethren at Lithia. Some days not 
more than eight hundred or one thousand ap- 
peared at the general meetings. At other times 
the campers and visitors crowded about the 
auditorium aggregated two or three thousand. 

Each day there were classes, entertainments, 
and lectures. From 5.30 in the morning until 
nine o’clock at night classes or other exercises 
were in progress. 

The class at 5.30 A.M. was for “early birds” 
who believed in physical culture. 

At 8.30 each day a general devotional meet- 
ing was held at the auditorium. Sometimes a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty took part in 
this helpful half-hour of song and prayer. 

At nine o’clock those who wished to do so 
joined the assembly chorus drill under the 
direction of J. Walter Wilson, a celebrated 
singing evangelist among the Christians. 

The kindergarten classes for the children 
were held at the same hour, Miss Jessie Smith, 
a teacher in the Chicago schools, having the 
classes in charge. 

During the first week at this hour James 
Speed of Kentucky, (a grandson of Lincoln’s 
close friend) gave daily talks at Science Hall 
on Nature; and Rev. R. W. Boynton, during 
the second week, threw new light on Biblical 
interpretation. 

At 9.45 Superintendent G. P. Randle of the 
Mattoon publicschools, a popular and influential 
teacher, conducted a daily class in literature. 

At. 10.15 Prof. R. J. Roberts, principal of the 
Shelbyville high school, gave a series of talks on 
great epochs in American history. 

At eleven o’clock, daily, a general lecture oc- 
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cupied an hour at the auditorium. “The Saloon 
in Real Life,” by W. P. F. Ferguson of Chicago, 
“Nature and Art,” by James Speed, “Physical 
Culture and Health,” by U. G. Fletcher, ‘The 
Good Old Times,” by W. R. Jewell, and 
“Wealth,” by Rev. F. V. Hawley, were among 
the topics that aroused especial interest. 

The afternoon lecture at 2.30 o’clock was 
usually preceded by a half-hour of music by the 
orchestra, the chorus, quartet, or vocal and 
instrumental soloists. 

John G. Woolley, Dr. Silas C. Swallow, 
Capt. Richmond P. Hobson, Miss Ellen M. 
Stone, H. W. Sears, Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker, 
and the Kaffir Boy Choir were among those 
who occupied the time from 2.30 to 4 o’clock on 
the various days. 

Each evening the preliminary program was 
followed by a recital or a stereopticon lecture. 
Mr. Speed, Rev. George H. Sahlin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Cattern, of Chautauqua, C. E. 
Kemp, and Miss Charille Runals and others 
helped make the evening exercises worth at- 
tending. 

Thus each day was busy from daylight until 
after dark for those who wished to be busy. 
Those who preferred to rest rested, those who 
preferred to play played. 

A round table-talk, conducted by the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, was a 
daily occurrence. The recognition day service 
and graduating exercise of the C. L. S. C. was 
one of the most impressive occurrences during 
the assembly. 

The best people in the orthodox churches of 
this region are loyal to Lithia Springs Chau- 
tauqua, because they know that it stands for 
fair play. They know that, if some good brother 
or sister feels moved to sing an old-fashioned 
revival hymn, he will be welcome to do so, 
They know that every minister who is asked to 
conduct a devotional or other meeting has full 
liberty to express his conviction. With this 
full liberty there is a practical unanimity of 
sentiment. 

The writer was present at nearly all the meet- 
ings where there was opportunity for personal 
expression, and he does not recall more than 
two or three sentences that jarred his Unitarian 
sensibility. Nearly every talk and every ser- 
mon emphasized our gospel in common. 

A Presbyterian pastor exalted character above 
all earthly possessions. A Methodist brother 
(who years ago, as a boy, often heard Robert 
Collyer preach) told the people that the “way 
to get into heaven is to get heaven in you, for 
now and here must begin the heavenly life.” 
A Cumberland Presbyterian preacher pleaded for 
the gospel of every-day helpfulness to others,— 
so different from the selfish preaching that was 
once common: “look out for your own salva- 
tion first, last, and all the time.” A Methodist 
lecturer asserted that the religious world is mov- 
ing toward the position of this very Chautauqua, 
which has for its motto: “In the love of truth 
and the spirit of Jesus we unite for the worship 
of God and the service of man.” 

The members of the Sunday-schools of Mat- 
toon came a thousand strong by special excur- 
sion one day, and on another day the schools 
of Shelby County had good representation. 
The president of the Shelby County Sunday 
School Association helped in several ways, and 
presided at the sessions of Lithia Sunday- 
school held each Sunday. The average Sun- 
day-school attendance was about two hundred. 

The spirit of co-operation on the part of the 
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orthodox ministry and laity was never more 
marked than to-day. 

A large number of those who are counted 
heterodox took part in the program. Of course 
Dr. Cook and Rev. Mr. Sahlin are in this 
class representing the Universalist church. Dr. 
Cook has long been a friend and active co- 
worker. Mrs. Dunlap, an exceedingly practical 
and popular speaker on domestic science, is’ an 
adherent of the Universalist church. 

James Speed of Kentucky has a class in the 
Unitarian Sunday-school at Louisville. Mr. 
Speed is intensely interesting and original. His 
talks and lectures are fragrant with the odor of 
fields and forests ; and the charming way he tells 
of things made him instantly the most attractive 
exponent of nature’s gospel that ever came to 
Lithia. 

Hon. W. R. Jewell was one of the most useful 
speakers. He and his good wife uphold our 
banner. 

Rev. Fred V. Hawley, the newly chosen secre: 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference, was 
called upon repeatedly to address literary and 
other classes. He made many friends for the 
broader faith by his frank and fearless speech. 

To Rev. R. W. Boynton of St. Paul was given 
the difficult task of expounding the modern view 
of the Old Testament to people many of whom 
had never heard the higher criticism mentioned 
except to be condemned. Mr. Boynton spoke 
very plainly; and, while most of his auditors un- 
doubtedly thought the “modern method” very 


‘strange, they listened with respectful attention. 


Mr. Boynton also wisely and eloquently com- 
mented on the stereopticon pictures of the old 
New England churches and representative Uni- 
tarian ministers and laymen, prepared by the 
American Unitarian Association. 

There were probably twenty-five hundred 
people within sound of the speaker’s voice on 
the last Sunday afternoon, when Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones gave his sermon on the “Synthesis of 
Religion.” Mr. Jones’s grand call for “ together- 
ness” was a fitting climax to the series of 
meetings.. It was a plea for just that co-opera- 
tion in religion that the manager of Lithia 
Chautauqua has been standing for all his life, 
and is now trying to bring to practical fruition 
at Lithia Springs. The broad church and truly 
Christian sentiments of Mr. Jones certainly 
found an echo in the souls of his listeners; for 
they heartily and frequently applauded, and at the 
close scores crowded up to shake hands with 
him. 

The orchestra that gave daily concerts was | 
organized by those interested in the Unitarian 
church, Shelbyville; and the leading members 
are still workers in that church. 

Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker made a very deep 
impression on all who heard her artistic recitals. 
She showed a strong sympathy with the ideals 
represented by Lithia Springs Chautauqua, and 
has been very kind to the manager and family. 

Several other men and women, well known 
throughout the nation for their good works, 
told the manager that they had been disgusted 
with theological “churchianity,” but most favor- 
ably impressed with the atmosphere at Lithia 
Springs, and had found here the better thought, 
the broad fellowship, and religious spirit that 
their hearts craved. In other words, they 
found here an atmosphere of “pure pert ric in 
perfect liberty.” 

Yes, in spite of misfortunes and discourage- 
ments, Lithia Springs Chautauqua is gradually 
growing to be that permanent centre for the 
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promotion of practical Christianity which has 
long been the ideal of its founder. 

The season of 1902 closes with courage and 
hope. Thanks to the kindness of good friends 
who came to the rescue, much of the damage 
done by the floods has been remedied. During 
the past season, by judicious management and 
the co-operation of friends, improvements worth 
at least $2,000 have been made in the park. 
Twelve neat cottages and log cabins have been 
built, and a rustic library chapel partially com- 
pleted. 

More than a dozen lots were leased during 
the assembly, and several of the lessees in'end 
to build cottages during the autumn. 


A Letter from Rev. George E. 
Littlefield. 


Rev. George E. Littlefield, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church in Haverhill, Mass., read a 
proposal last Sunday to the society which is to 
be voted on September 16. This proposal had 
alteady been printed in the Avie/, and is as 
follows :— 


Believing that we are on the threshold of a 
social and industrial crisis, realizing that the 
conventional churches with their anzsthetizing 
atmosphere are impotent to deal with coming 
events, and that even the most liberal and pro- 
gressive churches must face and advance to 


meet the New Time or become stranded and left 


aside by civilization, therefore, I, as minister of 
the First Parish in Haverhill, make the follow- 
ing proposition to my church, as a test of its 
progressiveness and also of my continued ser- 
vice as its minister. 

I propose that we offer to combine or 
“merge” all the liberal and reforming interests, 
including the New Thought cults, Ethical Cult- 
urists, Socialists, Co-operators, Spiritualists, 
Trades Unionists, and others into a grand work- 
ing fellowship, whose only creed or bond of mem- 
bership shall be the Golden Rule and its actual 
personal and organized application. Lhe object 


. isnot to absorb any cult or ism, but to give each 


the strength of all, and thus have a church or 
fellowship of all made strong by each; every 
cult or branch to be represented on the govern- 
ing board, and each to have use of the building 
once a week for its special services, and all the 
fellowship to meet Sunday mornings for inspira- 
tion and direction of practical work in hand for 
humanity. ipl 

I propose that this great fellowship be 
called the Co-operative Church, and that it face 
toward the Co-operative Commonwealth or 
Socialistic State as the realization of Christ’s 
gospel; and that we abolish all pew-rents, sub- 
scription lists, etc., and raise funds by establish- 
ing co-operative stores and enterprises as soon 
as possible, but meanwhile begin by trading at 
certain stores which will give 5 to 8 per cent. 
cash rebate checks, to be collected monthly. 
Only two hundred families trading an average 
of $1 per day is over $70,000 a year, netting 
rebates for about $4,000 a year; three hundred, 
$6,000 a year. Less than half of this will sup- 
port the proposed Co-operative Church, and 
the remainder could be used to buy at wholesale 
coal or other necessities to be furnished at cost 
to meibers, or funded toward building homes 
for our people at cost on the instalment or 
rental plan. ; 

Such a church will have great influence in 


public ownership, relief from over-taxation, etc., 
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municipal affairs, insisting on better politics, ]interest and co-operation in our attempt to 
make Unity School a school working when it 
works, playing when it plays. We hope for a 
large attendance on our reopening day, and for 
a regular attendance throughout the year. We 
shall be pleased to have you visit the school as 
often as is convenient.” 

With this pastoral bulletin are calendars of 
the lessons and work of the Sunday-school for 
the coming year. Mr. Van Hoesen will use the 
stereopticon, and give certain lectures bearing 
on the subjects of study. Teachers’ meetings 
are held every other week. 

I have given this circular at such length, with 
a commentary, because our Sunday-school work- 
ers like to know just how such things are done 
in other Sunday-schools than their own. For 
that reason I subjoin the following, which has 


and become by increase and example a positive 
Christian power in our national life. 

Being a large exemplification of the Golden 
Rule, and not mere make-believe, such a church 
will have a tremendous influence on business 
seven days in the week; for it will be a business 
church. We need more business in our relig- 
ion and more religion in our business. The 
world is weary of all ecclesiasticism that merely 
diffuses a hely atmosphere through a dim relig- 
ious light in which no vital organic life stirs, or 
is operating to produce actual results of right- 
eousness amidst the prevalent conflicts, cruelty, 
injustice, and miseries. We must begin to act. 
Forgetting the fabled Garden of Eden behind, 
and never minding a promised Paradise in the 
sky, let us commence to make heaven a reality 
on earth now. 

Professing liberal Christians must meet the 
new economic conditions of our time a little 
sooner than others. This proposition will be 
presented at a special meeting to be called the 
middle of this month, when it will be for the 
parish to vote whether the church shall go for- 
ward or not. 


Business Notices. 


The beginning of autumn is always the opening of ac- 
tivity in the china and glass shops; and, as the. fashion 
for better table furnishings has grown of late, the crockery 
dealers have assembled in their stocks more and more 
attractive designs, so that in such an extensive exhibit as 
is shown in the establishment of Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton, occupying as they do seven floors, it is an inter- 
esting establishment to pass an hour; and they are glad 
to show their exhibits whether to buyers or those inter- 
ested in seeing choice ceramics and bric-a-brac. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Fireplace Woodwork.—It will repay any person 
who is in the vicinity of the North Station to step into 
the Paine Furniture Warerooms, and look for a few min- 
utes at the wonderful exhibition of mantels, over-mantels, 
chimneypieces, and fire-frames which is on view there 
this week. It isone of the most complete displays of 
fireplace furnishing ever attempted by any house in this, 
city. The prices are unusually low. 


Perhaps one of the most convincing facts 
proving deeper and wider interest in Sunday- 
school work, is the habit of forecast now per- 
ceptible in many churches and Sunday-schools. 
The minister or superintendent honors the open- 
ing of the Sunday-school. Teachers and pupils 
are reached by an appeal and statement. All 
this indicates earnestness and intelligence com- 
bined, calculated to bring the Sunday-school 
forward into proper consideration. 

The above comment is caused partly by the 
documents which have kindly been forwarded 
to me, from different sources. Each year I am 
in receipt of this material, but I think more has 
appeared this autumn than ever before. I am 
greatly rejoiced, and all must share this feeling 
who have the Sunday-school cause at heart. 
For instance, Rev. Fred J. Van Hoesen, Gen- 
eseo, Ill., has sent a bulletin to the parents of 
his society. Slightly curtailed, it runs as fol- 
lows :-— 

“In presenting the enclosed bulletin to par- 
ents interested in Unity school, I ask for it 
only a careful reading. Then, if your judgment 
commends the plan of work and recreation 
therein outlined, your sustained interest and co- 
operation will be thoroughly appreciated by 
those who are undertaking to carry it out. 
Kindly note three things: First, that Bible 
knowledge is not our main object. We seek 
rather, through a reasonable familiarity with the 
Bible, to let the force of history teach the value 
of the practical virtues. This is not so evi- 
dent in the lesson topics announced as in the 
methods which will be used in presenting them. 
Second, that a systematic course of study has 
been outlined, covering a period of five years, 
and that what is omitted this year will appear 
later. This will permit a breadth and thor- 
oughness of treatment otherwise unattainable. 
Third, that Unity School is the most important 
department in the society, and that with it is 
lodged the future of the liberal movement in 
the community. With these considerations in}, VY). housekeeper or attendant; used to care of servants, 

invalids, and clerical 


. work; moderate salary. Address 
mind, may we not depend upon your hearty'H.C., Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. O. K. Crosby is Yar- 


mouth, Me,, where he may be addressed for pulpit supplies. 


THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for. the 
coming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, England. 


Marriages. 


In North Brookfield, 2d inst., by Rev. William bL. 
Walsh, of the First Church, Brookfield, Robert Gourdon 
Livermore, of Brookfield, and Mary Alice Smith, of 
North Brookfield. 


Deaths. 


At Upton, 6th inst., Rev. Soptas Sumner Ball, pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church of Upton from 1849-92, 
also chaplain of the old Massachusetts 21st Regiment, 
aged 80 yrs. 3 mos. 14 days. 


et ee ea eee 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
FREE LOTS to build on and other benefits, to settlers 
) of liberal religious views who desire a fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, public 
school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia. Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 
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been issued by Mr. Nelson Crosskill, superin- 
tendent of the Wellesley Hills Unitarian Sun- 
day-school, to each scholar on the roll: — 

“The Sunday-school of the Wellesley Hills 
Unitarian church will resume its sessions next 
Sunday, September 14, promptly at twelve 
o’clock. We hope to see every child and young 
person at the service. We shall endeavor to 
make the services and lessons attractive, inter- 
esting, and helpful. Be with us, and help 
make our school one of the most successful in 
the Unitarian Association, as well as one of the 
most effective organizations of the church in 
Wellesley. ‘In co-operation there is success.’” 

It is a custom of long standing to issue an 
autumn greeting in the Christ Church Sunday- 
school of Dorchester. This year Mr. Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., the superintendent, sends forth a 
tasteful circular stating when the Sunday-schoo) 
reopens, what the lessons are to be for the year, 
and other information. Mr. Clarence B. Hum- 
phreys, treasurer of the Boston Sunday School 
Union, who has recently returned from a visit 
to Egypt and the Nile, will give a talk to the 
school on the opening Sunday concerning his 
journey. The lessons for regular study are to 
be on the Hebrew heroes and the early history 
of Israel. Certificates are to be issued to those 
scholars passing a satisfactory examination at 
the end of the year, said certificates to be signed 
by the minister, superintendent, and teacher. 
As in the Sunday-schools mentioned above, 
there are festival Sundays, duly indicated, such 
as Christmas, Easter, and Floral. Many other 
Sunday-schools are greeted and rallied in the 
same way. 

Referring again to this increased habit of 
preparation, I might add that I cannot recall 
when so many ministers have shown active in- 
terest in a systematic outlining of next year’s 
work. The personal interviews which I have 
had, and correspondence, give me great encour- 
agement. The best results cannot be obtained 
by a hap-hazard, drifting course. Half of the 
discontent existing about Sunday-schools would 
pass away if more method and forecasting were 
employed. 

In order to meet the various demands of our 
Sunday-schools, there have been published new 
editions of the followmg manuals: Toy’s “His- 
tory of the Religion of Israel” (fourteenth edi- 
tion); Mrs. Wells’s “Large Truths in Little Sto- 
ries” (fifth edition); “Lessons on the Life of 
Jesus,” by Mrs. Jaynes (no record has been kept 
of the various editions, but probably this makes 
the fourteenth edition); “Early Old Testament 
Narratives,” by Mr. Pulsford (tenth edition); 
“Illustrated Sunday-school Primer,” by Mrs. 
Colburn (fourteenth edition); Horton’s “Be- 
ginning of Christianity” (ninth edition); Dole’s 
“Questions for Bible Study,” Series III. (third 
edition) ; Horton’s “Beacon Lights of Christian 
History” (sixth edition); C. A. Allen’s “Les- 
sons in Religion ” (second edition); Horton’s 
“Teaching of Jesus” (eleventh edition); Walk- 
ley’s “Beacon Lights of Christian History” 
(third edition), In addition, Gannett’s “ Child- 
hood of Jesus,” Part III., has been entirely 
reset, there being no electrotyped plates, and a 
new edition printed. New editions of pictures 
for Miss Mulliken’s Primary Lessons and 
Mrs. Wells’s lessons, “God in Nature,” have 
been added to the stock. 

To those churches and Sunday-schools that 
have not yet sent in contributions the second 
appeal has just been mailed. It is sent to many 
purely as a “reminder,” for they are accustomed 
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to give with great regularity and faithfulness. 
But it is also a “reminder” in another sense’ to 
still others. It ought to call to remembrance 
the urgent needs of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. It will remind the recipients of the 
great opportunity which exists, but which can- 
not be made use of unless the treasury of the 
society is fairly well supplied, It is unfortunate 
that the,money question must be brought up so 
frequently in affairs of this kind, but it is un- 
avoidable. I believe that the financial adminis- 
tration of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
is regarded by its supporters as economical and 
wise. The simple fact is there never was a 
time in the history of our denomination when so 
much was expected of this organization. Its 
greatly developed activities and scope necessa- 
rily mean more expenditures. I appeal person- 
ally and officially to the friends of the Unitarian 
Sunday-schools to make memorable the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of our organization. There 
are but a few weeks remaining before the finan- 
cial year ends, and accounts will be closed. To 
secure membership for the coming. year, to keep 
the record honorable, to furnish means for 
needed expenses, to encourage those who are 
serving at their posts of duty, goodly contribu- 
tions the present month will prove appropriate 
and inspiring. EDWARD A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
dnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Keene, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
2s Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for September 21, “Public Spirit,—Is 
it a Duty?” Lev. xix. 15-18; Acts iv. 32; 
Phil. ii. 3, 4. 

References: “American Citizenship,” by 
David J. Brewer; Century, vol. lix. p: 959; 
Lippincott’s, vol. \wiii. p. 548; Ladies’ Home 
Journal, vol. xiii, September, p. 15; Ameri- 
can Magazine of Civics, vol. ix. p. 414, vol. 
viii. p. 465; Outlook, vol. liii. p. 697, vol. liv. 
p- 682. 


PuBLIC SPIRIT. 


BY REV. WALTER F. GREENMAN. 


Public spirit is a virtue which can win every 
one’s commendation: in the light of a duty, 
many can see no reason why they should give 
themselves to it. When it is urged as a duty, 
it suggests pictures which are not at all alluring 
to the wholesome, true-hearted man who is im- 
mersed in business, devoted to his family, and, 
incidentally, interested in current events. It 
suggests excessive labor upon committees, re- 
warded only by cruel partisan abuse and also 
neglect of business and family. But even 
worse than that is the prospect of intimate 
association with a very distasteful company, em- 
bracing the fanciful, radical reformers, the un- 
scrupulous political adventurers, and certain 
tedious people who obviously neglect their plain 
personal obligations for the sake of engaging in 
philanthropies which offer them an exciting 
social refuge as they desert the post of their 
homely duties.. Devotees of this character put 
public spirit ata great disadvantage. This fact 
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furnishes all the better reason why one should 
try to state in its simplest terms what public 
spirit is, to indicate how it is identified with all 
that is most human, enlivening, and beneficent 
in the common life of the republic. Indeed, it 
constitutes the only atmosphere in which a de- 
mocracy can survive. It is, therefore,a duty, 
but such a duty as that of securing an abun- 
dance of fresh air and pure water for the pres- 
ervation of civilized life. 

Although the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution make no mention of public 
spirit, their provisions all assume that public 
spirit will always exist. Democracy makes less 
specific demands upon its citizens than any 
other form of government. Many who most 
commend it do so because, having been victims 
of commercial or industrial brigandage, in a 
pure democracy they see an incarnation of the 
“live and let live” policy. All they want is a 
chance to live. It is only fair to say that under 
such a policy there could be no chance for life 
for any incapable of shifting for themselves. 

If it is obvious among the creatures that nat- 
ure has only found those types fit for preserva- 
tion which made most abundant provisions for 
the weak and incapable of their kind, still more 
notably true is it of human creatures gathered 
into groups: there must be provision for the 
weak and helpless if the form of government is 
to last. 

Although one hundred years ago our govern- 
ment made no such provision for its incapables, 
to-day it leads the world in its care for the aged 
poor, for the insane, feeble-minded, the deaf, 
dumb, blind, in efforts to reform the evil-doers 
and in helping the helpless to self-help. 

These are all works of public spirit which 
command the unsparing service of the best 
people everywhere. Without such provisions 
for these wards of the State, life would be next 
to impossible. Similarly, it is often necessary 
for the strong man to sacrifice personal interests 
for the sake of serving his country in positions 
requiring sagacity, character, experience, and 
insight, for which private corporations are able 
and willing to pay salaries many times greater 
than we can pay our public servants. It is evi- 
dence of the great abundance of public spirit 
when so many legislators, executives of various 
sorts, and millions of voters, are willing to make 
great sacrifices, as a matter of course, to serve 
their country. 

But public spirit is not confined to statecraft 
and philanthropies. All discipline exacting re- 
spect for the aged and patience with children, 
helpfulness to all sorts and conditions of people, 
street railway courtesies, genial consideration 
of public servants, frank commendation of all 
that makes for prosperity and peace,—all that 
sort of discipline provides the climate and soil 
and plants the seeds from which public spirit 
is sure to grow most readily. 

But, over and above all that works of public 
spirit can do for democracy and the relief of 
those who need help, public spirit does an incal- 
culable good to those who participate in its 
works. It broadens the horizon, giving better 
proportion and harmony to the whole life. It 
quickens and deepens the sympathies to partici- 
pate in relieving the suffering of others. It 
teaches mutual forbearance, respect, patience, 
gentleness in the planning, working, sacrificing 
together for the sake of others. It helps one to 
work with man and with God for the bringing 
in of the perfect brotherhood of man. 

WATERTOWN, 


a 
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Mich., conducted a Summer Missionary Cam- 
| paign in South Haven, Mich., which proved of 
interest to the liberal people of that growing 
summer resort on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
On the first Sunday in July Mr. Byrnes announced 
aservice in the pera House, to which about 
twenty people responded. From these a com- 
mittee of three were selected—namely, Mr. J. M. 
Ramsdell, Mr..E. A. Dean, and Mrs. R. T. 
Pierce—as a business committee to arrange for 
a series of meetings on Sunday mornings during 
July and August. A comfortable and neatly fur- 
nished hall was secured, and audiences and inter- 
est grew until the last few Sundays in August 
the congregations reached about a hundred peo- 
ple. These were the first liberal religious ser- 
vices ever held in South Haven, and the interest 
and response were so generous and substantial 
that a strong sentiment was manifest on the 
closing Sunday by a majority of those present 
in favor of making an effort to continue the ser- 
vices thus happily begun. 


Tyngsboro, Mass.—Rev. William Brown 
after a settlement of twelve years resigns the 
pastorate of this church. It is a cause of great 
regret to his parishioners, who have deeply ap- 
preciated. Mr. Brown’s faithful services. 


Wolfboro, N.H.—Rev. Andrew Hahn has 
resigned the pastorate of the Wolfboro Unita- 
rian church. 
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_ Boston.—In the corner of the Public Gar- 
den, opposite Arlington Street Church, the 
foundations are being laid for a noble statue of 
Dr. William Ellery Channing. The statue is 
the work of Herbert Adams of New York. Itis 
a gift to the city of Boston under the will of the 
late John Foster, a prominent member of the 
Arlington Street Unitarian Church, who left the’ 
sum of $30,000 for this purpose. The work is| 
under the supervision of a special commission 
appointed by the mayor. 


Cambridgeport, Mass.—Rev. A. P. Rec- 
cord, pastor of the Austin Street Unitarian 
Church, has resigned, to accept a call to the 
Channing Memorial Church, Newport, R.lI. 
Mr. Reccord has been five years in his present 
settlement, and has won universal regard, being 
held in affectionate esteem by many beyond the 
limits of his own parish. 


~ Parmington, Me.—Rev. Arthur H. Coar of 
Ellsworth, Me., has accepted a call to become 
pastor of the Unitarian church here. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—The People’s Church, 
Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, pastor: The services 
opened here on Sunday, September 7, with all 
the departments of the church in excellent work- 
ing condition, and all the friends of the church 
full of hope and encouragement over the fine 
outlook for a prosperous year in the history of 
this unique church. The first social event of the 
church year was a reception tendered to Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes and bride on Wednesday 
evening, September 3. The beautiful parlors 
were decorated in yellow and green, and some 
two hundred and fifty people greeted the new 
bride and her husband. In addition to the 
hearty greetings and congratulations the pastor 
and his bride were presented with a well-filled 
purse as a wedding gift from the congregation. 
The late Mrs. Mary V. Forbes, a friend of the 
People’s Church in Allegan, Mich., recently left 
the church a bequest of $10,000, which will 
greatly add to the working equipment of this 
seven-day church. 


Personal. 


Rev. Henry G. Spaulding announces, among 
other illustrated lectures upon art, literature, 
and travel, one which is exceedingly timely en- 
titled “Venice of To-day.” The picturesque 
aspects of Venice are fully illustrated, its 
treasures and architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing, shown and described ; while pictures of the 
old Venetian days alternate with modern views 
of this fascinating “fairy city of the heart.” 
The story is also told, with numerous illustra- 
tions, of the famous Piazza di San Marco and 
its splendid structures, including the great 
Campanile. 


Bere and Chere. 


a 


One hundred and seventy-two species of blind 
creatures are known to science, and many more 
are constantly being discovered in great caves. 


The Audubon Society of Illinois has served 


New Salem, Mass.—Our society, formerly 
supposed to be deceased, has expended $300 on 
its building, repairing the roof and rebuilding 
the foundation, and has $350 more pledged for 
further and much-needed repairs, And, while 
numbering the people is poor business, that 
for which David’s heart smote him,— he should 
have weighed them,—yet our audiences have 
been decidedly larger than those of the orthodox 
society. The Athol 7Zranscrigt says of our 
meetings this summer, “The Unitarians closed 
their services Sunday, which have been of a 
helpful and uplifting nature, and have drawn 
out a large number who are not regular attend- 
ants at church services.” 


Salem, Mass.— Rev. E. J. Prescott of the 
First Church, owing to ill-health, has resigned. 
Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association occupied the 
pulpit on Sunday, September 7, and read Mr. 
Prescott’s letter of resignation. Great sym- 
pathy is expressed for the illness which com- 
pels thisstep. Mr. Prescott had done much in 
organizing the young people, and is very popular. 


South Haven, Mich.—Rev. Thomas. P. 
Byrnes of the People’s Church of Kalamazoo, 


that the sale of the skins of gulls, terns, and song-. 
birds, is prohibited by law in this State, and 
violations thereof will be prosecuted. 


The recent competition for the new street 
signs in New York and the commission for the 
beautifying of Washington are signs of the in- 
creasing interest in making our towns beautiful. 
The little country of Belgium is the foremost 
exponent of art in the street. A society formed 
for this purpose eight years ago has now become 
an international institution; and its efforts have 
resulted in beautiful buildings, decorative street- 
lamps, newspaper kiosks, fountains and flag- 
staffs, and architecturally harmonious sign- 
boards. It has proved that art is compatible 
with economy and trade necessities. 


notice on all the dealers in millinery in Chicago | Wad; 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


STILLING THE TEMPEST 


By Rev. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
Lith Series. No. 26 


The power of God in man is beautifying the 
earth, conquering sin, and transfiguring human 
character. 


THE TEMPTATION 


By Rev. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
11th Series. No. 27 


Human temptation, human struggle, and human 
victory. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 
By Rey. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
11th Series. No. 28 


The transformation of the human into the 
divine, the transfiguration of man with the 
glory of the spirit. 


The above tracts will be sent free. to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Please order by Series and Number 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most, interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7he 
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“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel see something of the great moulding influences that 

ave shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”— The Unitarian. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.””—Cuas. G. AmEs, zz 


the New World. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES.” 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO 
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Pleasantries. 
Beryl: “A good deal is thought of her sing- 
ing.” Sibyl: “It’s merciful they don’t put their 


thoughts into words.”—Sacred Heart Review. 


“You can’t go home when it’s raining like this. 
You had better stay and have dinner with us!” 
“Oh, it’s not so bad as that!” —Golden Days. 


She (at the piano): “Listen. How do you 
enjoy this refrain?’ He: ‘Very much. The 
more you refrain, the better I like it.” —77-Bits. 


“Bother it! I left my watch upstairs on the 
dressing-table. I feel too tired to run after it.” 
“If you wait long enough, it'll run down.”’—Sa- 
cred Heart Review. 


“What is a synonym?” asked a teacher. 
“Please, sir,” said a lad, “it’s a word you can use 
in place of another if you den’t know how to 
spell it.”—Sacred Heart Review. 


The Reason: “I’ve just been reading some 
statistics of births and deaths. Extraordinary 
thing! Every time I breathe a man dies!” 
“Great Scott! Why don’t you chew cloves ?”— 
London Judy. 


Young wife: “I received to-day a handsome 
parchment diploma from the cooking school, 
and so I cooked that dish myself. Now guess 
what it is.” Husband (after tasting): “The 
diploma.”— Fliegende Blaetter. 


A melancholy Prussian 
Should cannibals eschew, 
For poison of the worst sort 

Isa dose of Prussian blue. 


—Red and Blue. 


“You have been very good to-day, Winnifred,” 
said her mother. “Yes,” said Winnifred, “I 
know I have.” ‘How do you know it?” asked 
her mother. The child answered, “Because all 
day my heart has felt just like gelatine!” 
Woman's Journal. 


“Did youse git anything?” whispered the 
burglar on guard, as his pal emerged from the 
window. “Naw, de bloke wot lives here is a 
lawyer,” replied the other, in disgust. ‘‘Dat’s 
hard luck,” replied the first: “did youse loose 
anyt’ing ?”—Exchange. 


HIS POEM. 


He sent it to the Courant, 
The Record, and the Liz. ; 
And then he sent it to his girl, 
a she accepted it. 
— Vale Record. 


An English railroad manager entering a sta- 
tion recently was stopped by a ticket-checker, 
who, not knowing him, demanded his ticket. 
“My face is my ticket,” wittily replied the man- 
ager, who was about to pass on, when the checker 
informed him that his orders were to “punch 
all tickets.” 


A lady who met Samuel Wilberforce at din- 
ner felt obliged to keep the conversation at a 
high level. She began: “My lord, you must 
have had many serious questions to deal with in 
the course of your life. What is the most tre- 
mendous difficulty you have had to encounter ?” 
“Keeping a dinner napkin on this silk apron of 
mine,” said he, as he clutched at it. 


A clergyman, walking one day in the county, 
fell into thought. He was so accustomed to 
ride, that, when he found himself at a toll, he 
stopped and shouted to the man, “Here! what’s 
to pay?” “Pay for what?” asked theman. “For 
my horse,” said the clergyman. ‘What horse? 
There’s no horse, sir.” “Bless me!’ exclaimed 
the elereyness looking down between his legs, 
“J thought I was on horseback!” 
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NO POISON 
Has ever been found 
in the enamel of 

Agate Nickel-' 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL, 


Protec 
Decision oft ot Uited | 
States. Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT. — 


If substitutes are of- 
fered, write us. 
New Booklet Free, 

Agate Nickel-Steel 
Ware is sold by the 
leading Department’ 
Ede, Honseturatale, 


== =SEND FOR SAMPLES 
hue AND PRICES _ “a 
: A 


{MPROVED 
CUSHION FELT 3 


MENEELY & CO. iitvouness 

e BELL FOUNDERS 

Waterviiet, West Troy, N. ¥-. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &o. 

The Old Mencely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 


| ASSE' 
tPapitt 
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New England Mutual 


. |LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — 


site lag SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 

$: 

27 8BtA74 16 
$3,043,408.7 


Liberal ous erg AEE in "Mageach- ps 

or out experience, as agen 

Mik Saar te Home Office Agency, Room 5, No, 
ect. Ye io 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
FRED D. OL, Sear Vice-President. 


ae ee TURNER, Asst. Sec’'y. 


BILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
‘_ Paris Exposition, 1900. . 
_ This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


GEO. H. te CO., 
. PRINTERS 


272, CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. mi 


Ty 1Q0Lseecereccieeceecereeeee 
TKS. asec dereneree sens sgecscoe cscs 


: Educational. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK; Principal. 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL. 


Yarmouth, Me. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Number limited. Summer address, Castinz, Mg. 


The Gilman School 


for Girls _ Also called 
Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School 


requested to send or the Hes aa for pamphlets on the ‘‘Choice © 
efa School,” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN ABELLOWS 


Will reopen their BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL; 
for GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY,| 
OcroBER t, 1902. The Principals will’ be at home after 
September 1. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. Healthful location. Gener- 
ous table. Preparation! ‘or coll 
Newly ees laboratories. thletic fel field. Small classes.) 
The Rt. Rev. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor. 

JOSEPH ALDEN pam A.M, Head d Master. acti | 


MAssAcuusEeTTs, W< 7 5 
a oe year Sept. 24, 1902. 
The Allen Scho ne teacher to six pupils.) 
Training of a cultured pee stimulus of. a live’ 
school. Boys and girls in separa. Qmilies. New build-| 
ing Nov. 1, with gymnasium aud s\"7ging ene. Cata- 
logue. Address Heap MasrTer.” 


The Upper Sch. will 
Rackley Ocr. x in Goodhtte 2 Hall, 
Minot Savage. House, «' 23 Philip 
Savage House. Single rooms; isolated hospita Oss 
electric light ; steam ; new plumbing and perfect equ1.4?n 
Pure spring water. Athletic field with Ccinder-t. ¥] 
Seventy-eight acres of park. Tennis, golf, skating-pond,' 
gymnasium. 


e, scientific,or business life. 


Hg rh ae 


i 


Careful preparation for College in graded classes under, sien} collegiate 
74 | Dean, W: ee HONTI TINGTO 


successful teachers. Manual training. a ii 


The Lower School opens Sepp. 24 ye ys between, |” 
nine and twelve years, in eta’ Hall. Best moderni 
methods of primary education, with home life, as in the! 
Upper School... Experienced teachers; aul training ;, ij 
art work, etc. ‘ 


For catalogue of both schools, address fhe Hega-master, | \ 


Rev. THEODORE. C. WixLIAMs, Tanryto 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS ce CARPETS AND 


WASHINGTON ST. 
PRICES. CPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


f Keaching. te ti i: 
F.B. ENAPP, S 


\\'students last y 


“Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. .New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern teas ee Ample equipment. | Thoro 
training for college graduates. Special provision ‘or 


others. Send for catalogue ait : 
President GL. a CAR Y, Meadville, Pa. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
. FOR BOYS . 


oii cercataee and advanced classes. Individual 


S.B., Duxbury; Mass. 


| Boston UNIVERSITY {etepotizan advanrages of 


tors, 1336 Students from 90 Universities, 18 td Tere 


: countries, and from 3% Americam States and Ti 


tories. WILLIAM -F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


tion in the heart of 


For College Graduates 
free rooms and free tui- 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. _ Fifty-fifth Year opens September 17. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. a 


BOSTON. UNIVERSITY £° ‘or Calle Graates one 


1 a ele SCHOOL OF LAW 


Opens O ddress Dean, 
eo CE ‘BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton | 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Polese Graduates = 


|| Sramination, xcepsionsl SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. _O 


aries 2. Address Dean, J. P. 
feed ea 


D, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. F's, handted . student 
variety. = Adae COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


om pesbGcating schools without examination. All 
is September 18. Address 
‘ON, 12 S Somerstt Street. § ° 


A 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. P2ilesoPhical and literary 
PhD. Wer College GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


duates only. s September 18. oS ong 
ean, B: Pp» BOWNE, 12 Somerset Bireen 


& SONS Co., 
chs : 
BOSTON. = 


